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New Social Problems and the New School Community. 


By Ossian H. Lang. 
[Address before the New York State University Convocation. ] 


The conditions revealed by the frequent recurrence of 
labor strikes have gradually impressed upon the public 
conscience the exceeding importance of industrial peace 
and social co-operation. They have also emphasized the 
urgent need of suitable provision for the leisure hours 
of the laboring people. It has been discovered, further, 
that the hold of the principles of self-government upon 
the adult population is neither as universal nor as firm as 
the welfare of our republic would seem to demand. Here 
we stand before the most serious social problems. I 
believe, and have contended for some years, that the 
root of the difficulties is to be found in the lack of an in- 
telligently organized system of opportunities for the re- 
creation, the social intercourse, and the self-improve- 
ment of the adult population in rural as well as urban 
districts. 

Society must learn to take practical cognizance of the 
gradual increase of the laborer’s leisure time. With 
fewer hours of labor the toiling masses have more time 
to themselves. Here is where the enemies of social order 
get in their work. The safety of society is poorly 
guarded where no effectual plan exists for checking, 
modifying, or offsetting the obnoxious influences devel- 
oped under the changed aspect of economic life. 

As usual when the discovery is made that something 
is awry in civilization, wise people are looking to the 
schools to set things right. There is a growing faith in 
the power of the school, more particularly the common 
school, to shape the future of the nation. It behooves 
the schools to prove themselves worthy of this faith. 
They cannot afford to shirk the multiplication of respon- 
sibilities. They must rather turn into themselves and 
see wherein they may aid the solution of the difficulties 
now engaging the attention of sociologists. 

The common school has proved itself the most effi- 
cient agency for Americanizing the children of foreigners. 
So, I firmly believe, it will reveal, when once given the 
chance, its still greater, tho as yet untried power of 
bringing the alien population, both immigrated and 
native aliens, under the sway of our national institutions 
and ideals. Remember Americanism is a principle, not a 
birthmark. The enemies of social order are recruited 
not only from the armies of the people coming to us 
from countries in which a lower civilization prevails, but 
also from the ranks of those who, tho born under the 
stars and stripes, have never felt in their souls a dawn- 
ing of the thought that lies at the foundation of our 
national institutions. There is one other class who must 
be especially looked after, and that is composed of people 
for whom the schools have failed to provide resources to 
occupy the mind after the day’s work is done. 

Civic society has at last awakened to the need of self- 
protection against the enemies of law and order. It is 
for this reason chiefly that it is endowing and maintain- 
ing various agencies for the special purpose of supplying 
opportunities for the entertainment and social inter- 
course of the people. Free concerts, recreation piers, 
popular lectures, evening schools, free reading rooms, 
the extension of the park system to the crowded popu- 
lation centers, the opening of free playgrounds—all 
these speak volumes for the development of an intelli- 


gent, healthy social conscience. Every aid is extended 
to facilitate intellectual self-improvement and to supply 
good entertainments for the masses. What interests us 
most directly is that all these things are gradually being 
gathered together where logically and rightfully they 
ought to center—under the responsibility of the common 
school. Not that the school is to furnish all the means 
of intellectual improvement and social association, nor 
that alone it is to direct the chief phases of social co- 
operation, but it is to be rather the central clearing house 
for the various endeavors put under way for the enlist- 
ment of every individual in the advancement of the com- 
mon welfare. 

Slowly, but surely and consistently, the social mission 
of the school is being extended to include the care for 
the leisure time of the adult population. This is wise 
economy. There are inherent in this institution possi- 
bilities which can and ought to be exploited for the 
strengthening of our democracy, and the inauguration 
of an era of peaceful co-operation. While these oppor- 
tunities for social well-doing remain neglected or but 
partially developed, the saloon, the walking delegate, the 
yellow journal, and the demagogs of political platforms 
and desecrated pulpits will continue to wield their danger- 
fraught influence, and will encourage the spread of class 
hatred and stir the disgruntled and ignorant to strikes 
and social disorder. Proper development of the funda- 
mental ideas of the common school will result in plans of 
social endeavor and organization that will effectually 
check the reign of demagogism,—that giant evil which 
has corrupted the principles of government, has bred a 
tribe of professional politicians, with their breeders, lob- 
byists, and other parasites, has practically disfranchised 
a large proportion of citizens and has deprived them of 
all feeling of responsibility and being-in-it-ness in gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

But what shall the school do to meet the new responsi- 
bilities? Let us ask rather what can it do. Or better 
still let us look about to note what is already being done 
in this direction under the auspices of the common 
schools and by the utilization of the school plant for 
general social purposes. 

The development of the social scope of the school in 
recent years is nothing short of marvelous. Night 
schools are with us, free lecture courses, reading rooms, 
play centers, vacation schools, concerts, parents’ meet- 
ings. Those who labored for these things were not at 
all encouraged in their hopes and efforts by the attitude of 
school men. But they came, nevertheless, and they are 
only promising beginnings of greater things yet to 
come. 

Every extension and every improvement of the school 
plant increases the range of possibilities. The school 
playgrounds will be fitted for games, gymnastics, general 
out-door recreation, and will be open to young and old 
after school hours. The most elementary thoughtful- 
ness will suggest that on cold and rainy days the people 
be permitted to use the indoor gymnasium. Rest rooms, 
the establishment of neighborhood libraries, reading 
rooms, and simple indoor entertainments will follow as 
a matter of course. The free use of the school baths is 
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already assured in New York and Boston and wherever 
enlightened public sentiment has established these de- 
sirable institutions. The same may now be said of the 
plan of making the district schools serve as distributing 
stations of central libraries and museums. Before long 
the proper authorities may be persuaded to permit many 
of the works of art, now stored away in art galleries, to 
be sent out on trips to the various common school cen- 
ters, preferably the high schools, and these art exhibits 
thus brought near to the homes of the people will prove 
the most effective stimulus to a universal cultivation of 
esthetic taste yet devised. Literary and musical clubs, 
village improvement societies, and patriotic associations 
will be invited to make the school-house their home. 
There will be circles for dressmaking, millinery, cook- 
ing, and all the other household and motherhood arts ; 
free associations for local history and geography, good 
citizenship, theatricals, photography, horticulture, etc., 
etc., etc. 

Practically the entire population will be drawn in and 
enrolled in classes, lecture courses, and societies for 
purposes of intellectual, moral, physical, and economic 
improvement. The vans that are now used to convey 
pupils to and from school suggest available means for 
the transportation of adults to the common social center 
which has so long been confined to the narrow boundaries 
of a school for children. Social service will be the 
ambition characterizing the new evolution—social service 
in its broadest and most comprehensive scope—social 
service identified with the highest type of human aspiration 
—social service representing the truest human interpre- 
tation of the divine idea underlying destiny—social 
service expressing best the earnestness of man’s endeavor 
to do the will of the All Father which is in Heaven. 

To me this whole question is a religious one. I 
hold the specific purpose of the common school to be 
the social regeneration of the individual in the service of 
civilization, patriotism in the sense of good citizenship, 
neighborliness, and righteousness. It seeks to serve this 
purpose now in its limited sphere of child training by 
endeavoring to make every pupil self-supporting and 
self-reliant and by seeking to instil in the young in- 
telligent and unswerving respect for law and order to- 
gether with rational views of personal liberty. Where- 
ever these objects are consciously, honestly, and wisely 
cultivated we have a training school for and in social 
service. There a sound foundation is laid for the reli- 
gious life, or if another phrase is more acceptable—there 
the religious development of pupils is being re-inforced 
as it should be, in every school. 

It has already been suggested that the school is cap- 
able of becoming a great social regenerating force, in- 
cluding in its scope the adult population as well as 
the training of the young. The very nature of its origin 
involves co-operation of parents as a vital element which 
we, as teachers, ought to promote by every means within 
our resources. A school district is, or ought to be, an 
organization of the people of a locality united for the 
purpose of maintaining a common school as the chief 
common agency for meeting the educational responsibil- 
ities placed upon the several families, but whose con- 
scientious fulfillment is of vital interest to society at 
large, and whose sufficiency and efficiency is of funda- 
mental importance to the whole state. Now this co- 
operative social group, bound together for the mainten- 
ance of acommon school, I have for some years designated 
as “common school community,” and I am glad to see 
the gradual adoption of the phrase in general use. Once 
the full weight of that term is rightly interpreted it will 
be practically translated into new forms of social organ- 
ization and co-operation wherever Anglo-Saxon prin- 
ciples of democracy prevail, and there will be re-estab- 
lished the township of old as the most efficient civic unit 
—only its character will be nobler than ever before, 
united as it is and vivified by eternal, by educational 
ties for educational ends. 

Live parents’ meetings tend to develop the social pos- 
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sibilities of the school probably more effectively than 
other agencies, but they are by no means the only avail- 
able beginnings for the building up of the future school 
communities. Even where parents are not yet aware of 
the fact that the school belongs to them and that it is 
their rightful privilege and duty to make the most of its 
cultural and social potentialities, or where an un-Ameri- 
can Officialism has shut out parental co-operation, the 
way is being paved by the gathering of the young from 
various homes for purposes of being together, of working 
together, and of playing together. The bonds of union 
formed at school ought to be kept intact by organizations 
of various kinds, especially of alumni associations. Pro- 
vision ought to be made that not one boy or gir] shall be 
lost from view—thru any fault of the school. The 
school will be open to the former pupils and a secretary 
will try to keep track of them. They are worth follow- 
ing up. They are the most hopeful members of the de- 
veloping school community. If they are sick their school 
comrades will know of it. If they are seriously in need 


‘of help, they will be especially commended to the proper 


charitable organization. The individual need not be lost 
in the mass, unless he wilfully severs his old associations. 
Here are opportunities for well doing which no school 
ought to neglect. 

The idea suggested in the subject of my paper, and 
more clearly indicated in the phrase school community, 
involves nothing less than a complete re-organization of 
civic society upon the principles already laid down in the 
development of the common school and summarized in 
that classic phrase of Horace Mann, “The universal edu- 
cation of the people in common schools free to all.” In 
the light of this thought, no radical departure is con- 
templated, but only a forward step marked out on lines 
of evolution. The state will practically be a federation 
of school communities, each the rightful warden of its 
social welfare, and each thoroly conscious of universal, 
social interdependence and the supreme importance of 
social co-operation in the working out of the destiny of 
mankind. 

Our most immediate duty then, is to open the school 
for purposes of recreation and social intercourse, as it is 
already helping on the intellectual and economic improve- 
ment of adults; thus making them veritable club-houses 
of the people. Above all else, keep hold of the boys and 
girls now in the schools. Let the educational interests 
remain pre-eminent, if you will, but do not let too narrow 
a conception of education assume the dictatorship. 

The church’s privilege of supplying recreation and 
amusement for its members in addition to the pursuit of 
their essential, spiritual mission, is in no wise interfered 
with. The school is open to everybody. That is its 
glory. Being free of social and religious bias it has 
natural advantages over other institutions in the matter 
of social endeavor. Therein lies its greater responsi- 
bility for extending fit opportunities for filling unoccu- 
pied hours with the right sort of activity, association, and 
recreation. Once the school community has entered its 
rightful heritage of responsibility for the intelligent and 
self-directive co-operation of its members in the carrying 
on of civilization, there will be no longer such clouds of 
embitterment, misinterpretation of motives and hatred, 
as have darkened our national life in recent months. 


BPN 
Facts About Peru. 


Eduardo Higginson, consul, writes to correct some 
erroneous impressions about Peru, which is often spoken 
of as the “ Little Republic.” To be sure it is small com- 
pared with the United States of North America, yet it 
is about six times as large as the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and three and a half times 
the size of Germany. What the republic needs is more 
population, the density of which is 1 to 70 compared 
with that of Great Britain and Ireland, and as 1 to 60 
compared with that. of Germany, Peru affords every 
variety of climate and there are plenty of ways to invest 
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money. Men with a little capital will find it a good 
country in which to establish schools for the study of 
the English language. 


BPN 


Curtis’s Life of Lincoln. 
By Supt. W. E. CHANCELLOR, Bloomfield, N. J. 


In the issue of THE ScHOOL JouRNAL for Jan 16, 1901, 
there was published a review of Woodrow Wilson’s then 
recent “Life of George Washington.” It was an en- 
thusiastic review, for that is an excellent life of the 
most successful man in history. Many of the readers of 
the issue wrote to me expressing their satisfaction in 
my reaffirmation of the fact of Washington’s unparalleled 
services to mankind. Yet Wilson’s is not a perfect bi- 
ography, for the learned and literary historian fails to 
manifest the novelist’s and the poet’s power to reveal 
the human heart. 

There are but two great Americans of the first rank. 
I say this because I am ready to accept the verdict of 
popular opinion. Our countrymen have come almost 
unanimously to call Washingten and Lincoln greatest of 
us all, with no others as their peers. Scarcely was 
Abraham Lincoln in his martyr’s grave before he was 
shrined with Washington in the American Pantheon. 
a argument, silently, joyously, our fathers set him 
there. 

Thru all these years we Americans of the generation 
after the civil war have been looking for a definitive, 
poetic, convincing life of the man upon whom all things 
turned in our years of ineffable conflict and agony. 
Many, many have essayed that task. Last comes 
William E. Curtis, historian, diplomat, politician, with 
his True Life of Abraham Lincoln. I think that there is 
no life of Lincoln that I have not read; but I looked 
eagerly for this and have diligently read it several times. 
By ancestry, birth, rearing, and travel I know the Ken- 
tucky, the Indiana, and the Illinois country and people 
that made Abraham Lincoln what he was. This supreme 
leader was by no means the accident that he seemed to 
many. That utter sincerity, that long purpose, that 
clarity of sight, that perfect sympathy, that diligence in 
thinking, that surrender of trifles for the protection of 
essentials, that common sense delighting in itself, all of 
which virtues made the sinewy giant a true genius, were 
not uncommon qualities in the sons and daughters of the 
race of pioneers. He got them from the father and 
mother who begat him; he learned them once and again 
from his companions in forest and on prairie and river. 
He defeated Douglas because Douglas had not one of 
those qualities. Yet Douglas was more brilliant, more 
learned, more polite, more adroit, more attractive. Our 
biographer has caught something of this truth of the 
mind and soul of Abraham Lincoln. 

It has often been said that to know a man we must 
know first the facts about him, next his contrasts when 
compared with others, and last his resemblances to 
others. Critics and eulogists of Lincoln have usually 
contented themselves with the first two phases of their 
theme. To me it seems that the last is the most im- 
portant. Lincoln has often been contrasted with Wash- 
ington but in point of fact he greatly resembled him. 
Let us examine this important matter. 

Both Washington and Lincoln were born upon the 
frontier line, in the hill country, of the same English 
stock. Both pushed forward in early life into the West. 
Both were tall, large, thin, sinewy men, Washington six 
feet two, Lincoln six feet four. Both loved society; 
loved people; loved dances, dinners, taverns, and talk. 
Both married women richer and better educated than 
themselves. Neither married young. Neither became 
domestic men. Both felt all their lives long the morti- 
fication of educations less than they desired. Both in 
the busiest years of their lives found time to study. 
The popular impression of Lincoln that he knew no books 
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is utterly false. When his children went to grammar 
and high school he studied all their lessons with them 
and had a private teacher beside. Before he became 
president he had completed nearly the whole of a fair 
college course. The great president, our greatest of all 
presidents, was no unlearned rail-splitter, but a fine law- 
yer, a good historian, a scholar in the best literature, 
and an almest perfect writer, as his marvelous writings 
manifest. So also Washington, surveyor, soldier, busi- 
ness man, was a man literally of letters, of whom his 
enemies said that he wrote letters twenty-four hours in 
the day. And what fine letters they are, and in what 
a beautiful handwriting! 

Teachers ought to understand these things. In origin 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Johnson must 
be classed together; but in their splendid manhood 
Jefferson was one of our finest scholars and Washington 
and Lincoln were even better in their mastery of scholar- 
ship. Only Jackson and Johnson were unlearned. 
Had Jefferson been equally modest with Lincoln his own 
fame would have been greater. But Jefferson was un- 
fortunate in being so many years outside of American 
life and beyond American influences. A little travel is 
a fine thing but a great deal is exceedingly dangerous, 
for it unmoors the judgment. It was the anchorage of 
Washington and Lincoln that never gave way and held 
the great Ship of State bow on toward the storms. 

The admirable feature of this life of Lincoln by Curtis 
is that his plan permits him to develop these explanations 
of his life and character. He treats of Lincoln in sep- 
arate chapters as politician, as statesman, as commander 
of armies, as president. He gives the annals of his life 
topically. We see the humble, docile, acquiring, solidi- 
fying, wilful man developing now in one direction, now 
in another, but always growing from within outward. 
These accounts repay study. Tho the life is not long, 
there are many facts in it not commonly known. In 
this sense the book is properly called a “true” life. I 
take great satisfaction in saying that the book’s new 
truth is all of the highest quality, altogether fit reading 
for boys and girls. 

In all stages of history there arise false prophets, who 
outnumber the true many times. In the din of the 
teaching whom are we to obey? To whom shall we turn 
the attention of the young? I believe that it is a 
greater thing to revere some noble man than to admire 
some great philosophy. I can revere Lincoln, but I can 
admire only the philosophy, not the life and character of 
Goethe. There is ‘too little hero-worship, and there is 
too much expounding of maxims. 

He who in meekness and patience and reverence will 
read diligently the speeches and writings of Abraham 
Lincoln will see in them the true gospel of Americanism. 
He will hear in them much of the true gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Moreover, he will know that this Lincoln was 
a true prophet whose voice will be heard till later ages 
because in its tones sounds the still small voice of the 
human-divine conscience. The time will come when our 
descendants will talk of the “age of Washington” and 
of the “age of Lincoln.” These are central men; each 
was the force and the focus of his time; each was made 
ready for and called to his work. No other land has 
produced their equal. They were great men; they were 
finally successful; they conformed in every important 
feature of their characters to the accepted principles of 
private and of public morality. 

Let us place the lives of Washington and Lincoln in 
our schools. Let us teach that what men have done yet 
others can do. Most of all let us teach that the great- 
ness of democracy is in voluntary, cheerful, energetic 
obedience to heroic men. Let such men be to us not 
only exemplars but also saints. For who is a grander 
and more saintly soul than one who pours out his life 
day by day wholly in sacrifice to the welfare of his fellow- 
men! 


[Lippincott, 1903, 12mo. Well illustrated. $1.50.] 
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Dr. Harper’s Plan of Moral Instruction 


The interesting correspondence here presented gives a very 
clear and complete outline of the plan of moral instruction 
devised for public schools by Dr. J. M. Harper, inspector of 
superior schools of the Province of Quebec. 


To Dr. J. M. Harper. 
Dear Sir:— 

I have been much interested in the portion of your 
address before the Ontario Educational Association, 
upon “ Moral Training in School,” published in the New 
York ScHooL JouRNAL for May 30. In my experience 
in educational work, both as a teacher formerly, and for 
the last ten years as a supervising officer, I have felt the 
need of some method by which we can secure better and 
more positive results in character building. I shall be 
glad to hear further from you in reference to the 
methods you have in mind, and I may be able to co- 
operate with you in developing the same, thru my work 
in the supervision of nearly three hundred teachers under 
various conditions, from the small rural school to the 
large village high school. Believing that it is our duty 
and privilege to teach children rather than subjects, I 
am anxious to learn what I can in this direction and 
shall await your reply with interest, I remain, 

Very truly, 
JAMES S. COOLEY, 
Glen Cove, N. Y. School Commissioner. 


To Commissioner Cooley. 


Dear Dr. Cooley:— 

I was very much pleased to receive your letter of 
enquiry, and regret that I am not living nearer Glen 
Cove to explain to you the scope of my method of moral 
training viva voce. Advertisement matter makes things 
look so mechanical, yet there is nothing left me to do 
but to send you the enclosed explanations and recom- 
mendations so that you may catch some glimpse of how 
the work is done. 

The preliminary memory instinct given to the child 
rests upon the Ten Commandments as developed in their 
meaning by the greatest of all moral teachers. If these 
precepts with the supreme authority of that teacher are 
not admissable in your schools then there is no use of 
your thinking of introducing my method, tho I trust vou 
will lay no blame upon the method for the elimination. 
Ethical principles without undeniable eternal sanction, 
and an acknowledged perfect example to illustrate them 
are evanescent and all but valueless. Indeed this is why, 
as I am inclined to think, we have missed the mark in 
our moral training in school—admonition losing its hold 
so readily from lack of example. A healthy moral in- 
stinct once formed is our best sermon thru life. We 
cannot get rid of it. We may override it at times in our 
impulsiveness; but it is in our soul as a correction of 
conduct to the end; and we know that the greatest of 
all moral instincts is represented by the words “Thou, 
God, seest me.” 

My method, you will therefore understand, rests on 
such an instinct, developed carefully and lovingly by the 
conscientious teacher, as he holds the ten eternal pre- 
cepts of the Moral Laws in his hands, binding himself as 
well as his pupils; and I have already said, if the name 
and authority of God are to be kept eliminated from the 
school work in the schools under your supervision, or if 
Christ’s name and his developing definitions of these ten 
fundamental principles are to be spoken of with bated 
breath or fearsome look on account of denominational 
suspicions, then my method of moral training in school 
will be of no service to you. To be explicit in the 
presence of denominationalism, all that I ask for my 
method is that a boy or girl will be able to read the 
Bible intelligently and soul satisfyingly without note or 
comment, if the teacher be forbidden to read the Bible 
otherwise in your district, the great object of a previous 
training being to give the pupil the habit of referring 
every verse in the sacred volume back to one of the ten 
fundamental principles at stake in every item of conduct. 
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God’s moral law is perfect, and with Christ’s help is its 
own interpreter. ’ 

The apparatus to be used in getting at the memory 
instinct and the proper habit of soul are two large 
charts for the school-room wall, where they remain con- 
tinuously, for ready daily and hourly reference; these 
same charts in miniature form for the pupil’s home use; 
and a manual for the guidance of the teacher so that 
he may keep up a daily interest in the process thru the 
fulness of his illustrative knowledge. To introduce the 
method as a general thing among your schools, some 
willing teacher, with the right conduct instinct in him, 
should be selected to experiment with the method, and 
in a month’s time or so the other teachers may be in- 
vited to witness the effect, criticise, report, and introduce 
elsewhere, if it be approved so to do. 

No teacher should ever be called upon to adopt the 
method by school regulation. This I have emphasized 
again and again among my own commissioners. The 
easier discipline which comes to the school will, in my 
opinion, induce most teachers to adopt the plan. I shall 
be glad to supply the experimenting teacher with the 
a apparatus at the least possible expense to the 
board. 

An illustration often gives a clearer view than the 
longest letter of explanations. Two or three of our 
teachers of Westmount academy have given the method 
their closest attention, even in face of the preliminary 
laugh that nearly always greets the best suggestions as 
if they were the worst. The results have been very 
gratifying indeed as witnessed by many outsiders. These 
teachers all maintained that the daily discipline had lost 
nearly all its frictional irksomeness, and that their 
classes had been brought more or less en famille in their 
sympathies. In other words the sympathy of numbers, 
that great disciplinary force in school work, had received 
an unmistakable impulse by the new method. 

For instance, one day a lad, detained after hours to 
complete unfinished work, lost his temper. When 
finally dismissed, he scribbled, unseen by any one but 
God, an abomination on a near wall of the corridor. 

The teacher, next morning detected the abomination 
and immediately had it removed without referring the 
matter to any one, and without knowing beyond mere 
suspicion who the guilty pupil was. Then, when the 
school was assembled for prayers, she told her pupils 
what had occurred, and that it would be an act of sacri- 
lege for them and her to enter God’s presence for a 
morning’s blessing on their work without having the 
school purged of the unclean thing by confession. 

‘‘Which of the great fundamental precepts would be 
broken by our doing such a thing?” and there was no 
preaching in her manner. She was dealing with a fact 
in school ethics. 

The opinions were divided. 

“Did you ever hear of any one entering asacred place 
to offer sacrifice with their souls stained with sin?” 


“Yes, Hophni and Phineas.” 

“Which commandment did they break in so doing?” 

Some said the first and some the fourth. 

“What is the commandment against hypocrisy?” 

“The ninth.” 

“Repeat the ninth commandment.” 

And one lad was privileged to repeat it. 

“What does it mean?” 

“Thou shalt not tell a lie.” 

“ What is the most heinous breach of this command- 
ment?” 

“Perjury.” 

“What other breach of this commandment is punish- 
able by law of the land?” 

“Forgery.” 

“ Give an historical example of slander by tale bearing.” 

“The slanderers of Daniel to Nebuchadnezzer.” 

They had been receiving some directions thru the 
teacher from the manual prepared for the teacher. 

“ Give an illustration of connivance at a lie.” 
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“Reuben in the case of Joseph.” 

“Ts a spy necessarily a traitor?” 

“ No.” : 

“Give the names of some spies who were not traitors.” 

“Caleb and Joshua.” 

“Give the names of some spies who were traitors.” 

“Catesby, André, and Benedict Arnold.” 

“Now what are we to do with this case this morning?” 

No one answered. 

“Some one of us has done a wrong thing; in other 
words one of God’s commandments has been broken.” 

The boys looked their consent to this. 

“Which is the commandment involved? ” 

“The seventh.” 

“Which is the seventh commandment? ” 

And it was repeated by one of the boys. 

“What does it mean?” 

“Thou shalt do no unclean thing.” 

‘“ Repeat a verse bringing it near the offender.” 

“Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness,” one of the class was privileged to repeat. 

“What commandment would a boy break if he know- 
ingly brought infection among the rest of you, such as 
smallpox or scarlet fever?” 

“The sixth.” 

“Which says?” 

“Thou shalt not kill.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Thou shalt not do any physical injury to a neighbor.” 

“Then we cannot go on this morning with our open- 
ing exercises unless the boy who committed this offense 
is discovered.” 

“‘Do any of you know who did it?” 

But there was no reply. 

“You are afraid of being called a apy, a tell-tale. 
Would you be doing a wrong thing before God if you 
came and told me that you knew of a case of smallpox 
in a tenement where some boy lived who was a pupil of 
this school?” 

No; they did not think that would be wrong. 

“Well, is this not a parallel case,—a case of moral small- 
pox that will surely spread if we do not purge the 
school clean of the one offense. Will none of you tell 
me who did this?” 

No; none of them would tell. 

“Then we will just have to proceed with our ordinary 
work without presuming to ask God’s blessing. We 
cannot even think of singing our school hymn. Has no 
one anything to say?” 

Some seemed to have something to say, for the 
teacher could see that there was a suspicion as to the 
identity of the culprit. Yet there was complete silence 
as before. 

“Well then, my dear boys, I may now say to you 
honestly that I am ashamed of you, and what is more I 
feel assured that God, also is ashamed of you.” 

This was too much for some of them. 

There was a restlessness in eye and limb. 

At last one of the bigger boys held up his hand. 

“ Well, Harry, what is your opinion?” 

“T think the fellow that did that thing ought to tell on 
himself.” , 

And that fellow did tell on himself. Thesympathy of 
numbers, with God present, was to purge the school of 
an unclean thing. The meaning of -the seventh com- 
mandment for boys and girls had been emphasized. The 
boys submitted. It was then agreed that he should see 
the teacher in her own room during recess. And there 
was no preaching about the method. Nothing sancti- 
monious. The boys were merely brought face to face 
with facts—eternal facts—the ethical utterances of 
God’s own counsel thru humanity. 

The very skilful teacher may go even further than 
this by bringing in the well-done work of the Great 
Teacher in the form of one of his Beatitudes; yet it will 
be seen that all teachers could not even venture to carry 
the discipline as far as the Westmount teacher whose 
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practice I have illustrated in the above sketch, which I 
need hardly say I have amended so as to make the illus- 
tration a lesson that may be given by a teacher inclined 
to experiment with my method. 

Another Lesson. 

Another lesson founded on fact I annex to the above. 
One of the pupils of an adjoining room while making a 
rush from his seat to the corridor during recess and 
while the corridor was thronged jostled one of the lady 
teachers rather roughly, and was spoken to by her 
sharply for thus breaking one of the union school regu- 
lations that there was to be no running about in the 
corridor beyond an ordinary walking pace. The impul- 
sive young fellow for the moment forgot himself, and 
giving a saucy answer, disappeared down the stairway. 

The matter was referred to the teacher of the boy’s 
own department and later was taken up by his fellow 
pupils under the guidance of their master. 

“You are all agreed, boys, that there is wrong-doing in 
such an act as this.” 

Yes, they were all agreed. 

“Which of our ten principles of conduct has been 
infringed upon?” 

“The fifth,” they all cried, having been previously 
trained of course with the assistance of the apparatus, 
but chiefly thru the enthusiasm of the teacher. 

“Then the offense is really a more serious one than it 
looks. Did the offender break one of God’s laws in run- 
ning from his own room into the corridor?” 

The answer came readily enough that he did not. 

“Was the lady teacher injured by the fellow’s heed- 
lessness?” 

No, they did not think she had been. 

“Tf this boy persists in breaking a school regulation, 
what moral offense is he guilty of?” 

“ Disobedience,” was the answer. 

“ What commandment does he break?” 

“The fifth,” they all exclaimed. 

“Which is the fifth commandment? ” 

And one lad was selected to say it. 

“Give a verse which illustrates its more fully de- 
veloped meaning.” 

“Do unto others as you would that others should do 
unto you.” 

“Yes, one more verse.” 

“Love one another.” 

“Give another showing that it means even something 
more difficult to do.” 

“Love your neighbor as yourself.” 

“ Not many of us do that. But it means even more.” 

“ Love your enemies.” 

“Oh, how difficalt that is for me as for you. But it 
means even more than that, something almost beyond 
the limits of human possibility.” 

“Bless them that curse you.” 

“So there is nothing for us but this striving, and it 
is by this same striving that the greatest of all teachers 
draws all men to him. I can only draw you to me and 
my explanations when you all are striving to do.” 

“Now let us look at this present case.” 

“The boy was rude, was he not?” 

They all agreed. 

“You were rude, sir, to your neighbor, were you not?” 

The culprit hung his head with assent in his manner. 

“How many grades of people are there in this world? 
You do not seem to know, and I may tell you that there 
are only three—your superiors, your equals, and your 
inferiors, and the fifth commandment in its fullest mean- 
ing simply says that we are always to show due consider- 
ation for these in our conduct. Can one be rude to all 
three?” 

“Yes.” 

“To whom was Alick rude?” 

“To his superior.” 

“ And if he represses his inclination to be rude, what 
virtue is he likely to possess with God’s help? 

“ Forbearance.” 
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“We may, therefore, leave Alick to work his way out 
of the trouble for himself, clearing his own conscience 
and removing the reproach from us, his neighbors, in 
school work. 

And Alick did make amends by slipping around at the 
dinner hour to the room of the teacher towards whom he 
had acted rudely, and by making the necessary apologies. 
Most of the boys would rather be whipped than make an 
apology. The only difference is that as a punishment 
there is no reforming element in whipping; while in the 
latter there is. 

The writing out of the outlines of a practical lesson in 
school ethics such as the above, gives a very poor opinion 
of its effects in school under the quickening manner of 
an up-to-date teacher who knows what character build- 
ing really means. Boys will run after facts—the facts 
of play and physical drill, the facts of mind development, 
and the facts as well of moral training. There is no 
more pleasurable lesson than the ten minutes given up 
to the facing of the facts of conduct. Girls enjoy it and 
boys look forward to it as a recreation; that is if cen- 
sorious admonition is kept out of it and the true manli- 
ness or the true motherliness of the true teacher is 
brought into it. Then what a scope there is for the 
method, not only in the events connected with the daily 
school routine, but with the history that remains to us, 
of the school of the world. The study of history be- 
comes a living thing, not a mere summing up of dead 
doings to be committed to memory. . 

You will, I trust, excuse me for writing at such a 
length to you. Your individual interest will be very much 
appreciated by me, and it may be within the limits of 
possibility that I should visit Glen Cove in the near 
future. Yours very sincerely, 

J. M. HARPER. 


PIN 
Flowers for School Grounds. 


In view of the work done in adorning village school 
grounds it is surprising that the rural schools, in the 
main, are not materially better off in this direction than 
they were forty years ago. Thereisno reason why there 
should be such a striking difference between the village 
and rural school. In the first place, the grounds should 
be larger—a whole acre is not too much—and the cost 
would seldom be more than $50. 

The lot should be fenced so that any improvements 
made by the children may be protected. If the ground 
be secured, the children, under the direction of the 
teacher, will do the rest. 

It is well to plant some trees and shrubbery. Much 
can be done with flowers at little cost. 

Perennial phlox, iris, and many other perennials will 
be obtainable in the neighborhood since such plants are 
the better for being divided occasionally. 

If there is an arbor to be covered nothing finer could 
be chosen than clematis paniculata, with its beautiful 
clean foliage, and its masses of white, fragrant flowers. 
Honeysuckles will answer the same purpose. Neither is 
expensive, and both are hardy. It is best to lay the 
clematis down as soon as it has been killed by the frost 
and throw some litter over it. In the spring it may be 
cut back to within two or three feet of the ground, or to 
the ground, if desired, tho in the first case the arbor will 
be covered a little earlier. The rudbeckia, with its 
masses of yellow flowers, is another hardy perennial 
which increases rapidly. 

If roses are desired, the Crimson Rambler is usually 
satisfactory. It is perfectly hardy, and even a small 
plant will have hundreds of blossoms. These are hand- 
some in color and continue longer in bloom than most 
roses. The phlox is another inexpensive hardy peren- 
nial, which may be increased by dividing the roots or 
sowing seed. 

Among the satisfactory bulbs is the deep-blue scilla 
siberica, which is rather inexpensive. It is perfectly 
hardy and will grow in the sod. 
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Crocuses and tulips are also very satisfactory and cost 
only a small amount. The crocuses will grow in the sod, 
but tulips need cultivation. When weii established, peo- 
nies make a fine show and need littlecare. The different 
varieties of iris furnish abundant bloom for considerable 
time and are also very hardy. The hardy hibiscus can 
be raised from the seed and will blossom the second year. 
It is an extremely showy flower. 

If annuals are to be raised they should be such as 
blossom while the school is in session. 

Petunias and poppies are easy to raise and both self- 
sow freely. About all that is necessary is to spade the 
ground early in the spring and keep out the weeds and 
thin the plants, as they will come up by the thousand. 
Morning-glories and nasturtiums make a pretty show if 
there is space for them to run along the ground, or if 
there are supports for them to climb upon. 

Once arouse an interest in this matter and the children 
will constantly be trying experiments with new plants. 
Not every experiment will result in raising fine plants 
and flowers, but there will constantly come added knowl- 
edge, power, and enthusiasm. 

EBPON 


Kindergarten Principles in General 
Education. 


By MIcHAEL ANAGNOS, Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Boston. 
[Summary of Discussion before Kindergarten Department. ] 

There is no clearer evidence of the value and signifi- 
cance of the kindergarten than the fact that its methods, 
as systematized and put into practice by Froebel, are the 
basis in all education at the present day. They are 
definite in their purpose and universal in their scope. 
They form the foundation of rational pedagogy and have 
infused new life and vitality into this science. They run 
parallel with the entire educational career of the child, 
the youth, and the man. They contain within them- 
selves the elements of that idealistic philosophy, which 
aims to unfold the mental faculties, cultivate the heart, 
promote self-activity, plant the seeds of altruism, trans! 
form thought, and sweeten life. The educational fires 
fed by them burn so steadily that their glow not only 
illumines and brightens the horizon of the kindergarten, 
but has penetrated into the rooms of the different grades 
of public schools, from the lowest to the highest, whence 
it is banishing the prevalence of mechanical modes of 
teaching and learning and the gloom which these are 
likely to produce. 

These methods apply with even greater force to the 
training of the little blind boys and girls than they do to 
that of normal children. 

Bereft of one of the royal avenues of sense, and born 
for the most part to poverty and misery, these hapless 
children live in ever-enduring darkness and are terribly 
hampered in their movements and greatly circumscribed 
in their opportunities for bodily exercise. Their infirm- 
ity exerts a baneful influence upon all sides of their being 
and impedes the harmonious development of their phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral powers. It deprives them of 
all incentives to locomotion and cuts them off from the 
ordinary ways of play. It weakens the springs of activity 
and engenders timidity, irresolution, and habits of indo- 
lence and idleness. Pale faces, flaccid muscles, enervated 
constitutions, stamina far below the normal standard, 
unsightly bodily idiosyncrasies and peculiarities, aversion 
to steady exertion, erroneous or imperfect conceptions 
and mental pictures of the outer world, undeveloped and 
unregulated powers of imagination, narrow and incorrect 
views of things, strong tendencies to selfishness,—these 
are some of the undesirable effects which are inherent in 
the loss of sight and which beset the path of education 
of the victims of this calamity with serious obstructions 
and peculiar hindrances. 

Owing to the low state of his organic constitution the 
life of a blind child is set in that minor key which pro- 
duces what Wordsworth calls the “still sad music of 
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humanity.” When he enters school he is burdened with 
all the disabilities which have just been enumerated, and 
the problem how to unfold his mental faculties and foster 
his native capacities is rendered thereby greatly per- 
plexed and very hard to solve satisfactorily. His de- 
velopment must of necessity be chiefly gained thru his 
fingers; but the inevitable difficulties which in the natural 
order of things are to be encountered in his training, are 
enormously increased by the feeble condition of his 
nerveless little hands which are destined to interpret the 
universe to his mind and upon which he must depend for 
a great part of his objective knowledge. 

Now, of all the instrumentalities which can be suc- 
cessfully employed with a fair prospect of overcoming 
these obstacles and of producing results of a superior 
character, the kindergarten is the most promising. 

This system is admirably suited for the training of 
little blind boys and girls, containing, as it does, within 
itself that principle of organic life manifested in gradual 
development and the power of counteracting the unde- 
sirable effects produced by the destruction of the visual 
sense and by the weakening and degrading influences to 
which sightless children are exposed. It supplies the air, 
the sunlight, and the showers, which make them grow 
strong and heulthy and which are needed to secure the 
germination of the seed of their faculties planted in the 
soil of a parched and imperfect physical organization. 
Thru the gifts and occupations it provides the best and 
most effective means of training the tiny fingers to or- 
dinary uses and of inducing that muscular control of the 
hand which renders it an intelligent executor of the de- 
crees of the will and a faithful servant to the mental 
faculties. It stimulates the inventive powers of the 
children and promotes their love of construction. It sets 
the wheel of their observation in motion and gives to 
them correct mental images of objects and of repre- 
sentative processes in the world of nature and of indus- 
try. It teaches them to perceive distinctly, to speak 
plainly, and to reason rightly. It affords them unequaled 
facilities for gaining an adequate conception of forms of 
various kinds and rare opportunities for the cultivation 
and refinement of their remaining senses. It enables 
them to acquire patience, perseverance, manual dexterity, 
self-control, and force of will. Finally, by its daily exer- 
cises in right thinking and doing, it infuses into them a 
spirit of uprightness and truthfulness and encourages 
them to deeds of honesty, helpfulness, self-reliance, and 
courtesy until these little periodical acts become 
habitual. 

Of the numerous beneficent results obtained from the 
methods and processes of the kindergarten, supplemented 
by the simple exercises in the gymnasium, the following 
are the most noticeable: Good physical development, 
muscular strength and suppleness, habits of attention 
and order, freedom and grace of movement, quickness of 
invention and sanity of imagination, manual dexterity 
together with love of construction and appreciation of 
utility; an elementary idea of symmetry and harmony, 
and initiation into the conventionalities of polite society 
as shown in the demeanor of one child toward another 
and in matters of eating, drinking, and personal clean- 
liness. The methods of the kindergarten are as bene- 
ficial to many older blind persons as they are to children 
of tender age. Indeed, without their aid there is no 
possibility of satisfactory development in the case of a 
large number of grown-up pupils whose mirds are imma- 
ture and untrained and whose muscles have become rigid 
on account of the lack of use. The excellent work 
which Ramabai, the high caste widow, is doing in India, 
affords a striking proof of this necessity. She begins all 
her educational efforts in behalf of girls and young 
women, from the age of four to twenty years, by employ- 
ing the methods of the kindergarten with all its gifts, 
occupations, games and songs, and a great deal of the 
remarkable success of her plan is attributable to this 
procedure. Certain blind young men and women are in 
a similar condition, and they should be treated in the 
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same way precisely. They should have a thoro prelim- 
inary training in the elementary occupations of the 
kindergarten, such as card-pricking and sewing, weaving 
and the use of various gifts, so that they may develop 
constructive and creative power before they are taught 
to read and write and before they learn a trade. Thus, 
besides receiving the advantage of the ethical and in- 
tuitional training, which is the main power of the kinder- 
garten system, they will at the same time gain an idea of 
industry, thrift, and citizenship. 

Froebel’s methods of education are no less valuable for 
the harmonious development of deaf and dumb persons 
than they are for the blind. In addition to the numer- 
ous essential benefits which the kindergarten confers 
upon all classes of children, defective as well as normal, 
it bestows special ones upon those bereft of hearing, who 
have no means of communication with those around 
them and who live in entire isolation from their environ- 
ment and in perfect ignorance of what is going on in 
the world. Thru the activity of their fingers and the 
exertion of their attention it opens the portals of the 
vacant mind, which seems to be a veritable tabula rasa, 
and creates in it certain simple and elementary ideas 
together with the necessity of using some kind of sym- 
bols or signs for their expression. These are valuable 
steps towards awakening the intellect from its dormant 
condition to consciousness, and, by being steadily fol- 
lowed in a rational way, lead to the constant develop- 
ment of thought and the acquisition of adequate lan- 
guage for its interpretation. 

So far as backward and feeble-minded children are 
concerned, there are no better or more fruitful methods 
for their training than those afforded by the gifts and 
occupations of the kindergarten. These can be most 
successfully employed in kindling the sparks of intel- 
ligence which may be found buried in the convolutions of 
weak and imperfect, if not distorted, brains. 

Thus, it is evident that the principles underlying the 
kindergarten are fundamental in all education from the 
nursery to the university and that, by adapting their 
application to all classes of children and to different 
stages of growth, they will produce such results as can- 
not be obtained thru any other system of training. 

For these and much more, Froeble deserves to be 
honored as one of the most eminent educators of the 
world and his name is to be praised and blessed as that 
of a great apostle of humanity. 


BPN 
Has School Music Made Readers? 


By RaAupu L. BALDWIN, Supervisor of Music, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


[Address before Dept. of Music Education, N. E. A.] 


In its educational aspects music is to be considered as 
a language, an art, and a science. Being elementary in 
character public school teaching is engaged chiefly with 
music as a language and an art. There can be no art 
without language and a true appreciation of art is de- 
pendent in large measure upon the knowledge of the 
language. Rubenstein wisely said, “‘The study of the 
musical language is like that of all other languages. He 
who learns it in his infancy can become master of it, but 
at an advanced age it is almost impossible to acquire it.” 

One would be led to suppose, then, that the first step in 
musical instruction should be the teaching of the lan- 
guage, its sounds and signs thoroly. But this is not 
always the case in public school work. The great stress, 
in many places, is laid on the attempt to teach music as 
an art to the exclusion of language teaching. This calls 
for a consideration of the relative importance in early in- 
struction of the mechanical and esthetical phases of music. 
Both are important and both essential, but the language is 
fundamental. ' The esthetical must follow the mechanical. 
Many teachers assert that we must avoid the mechanical 
side, the study of scale, tone, and time, and teach the 
beautiful in music; that the child must not be allowed 
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to struggle with the dry problems of musical notation, 
but that the esthetical nature of the child must be 
awakened. It has even been advanced that it is not 
worth while teaching children to read music because 
they will forget it after leaving school. 

Let us restore the equilibrium and find the true rela- 
tionship between the mechanical and the esthetical. We 
know best and enjoy most those things which we can do. 
The person who can read music is more interested in it, 
and led to make more of a study of it than the one who 
has not mastered the language. How much less would 
be our enjoyment of good literature were we dependent 
upon some one else to do our reading. I reason that 
the language must precede the art as learning to read 
English precedes the true appreciation of literature. 
The spire of the cathedral is not a part of the initial 
construction but the foundation is first laid deep and 
strong. A true appreciation of the artistic and esthetic 
side of music is largely dependent upon a knowledge of 
the mechanical. Therefore it seems that the language 
should be taught first and taught thoroly. 

Has school music made music readers: that is, has it 
taught the language? That depends upon our standard 
of measure. I maintain that it should be the ability of 
the individual to sing and to read and write the language 
with facility equal to that which he possesses in reading 
and writing English or any other language. The suc- 
cess of any system of public instruction must be meas- 
ured by its ability to develop the individual. This in 
many cases is overlooked in music. If schools are able 
to sing songs well in chorus for exhibition, the system is 
acknowledged a success. It does not suffice in English 
that a child is taught to speak. He must also read and 
write and the success is not measured by the ability of 
the class to read in concert. But in music we are satis- 
fied if the pupils sing and we do not stop to examine the 
individuals as to their ability to read and write the music 
language. As to the standard, I believe nine grades of 
public school music should produce 80 or 90 per cent. of 
the pupils able to read and sing music at sight and 
alone. If this were the case, those pupils in concert 
would be able to read at sight many of the oratorio 
choruses. Other results, such as knowledge of har- 
mony and musical history, do not come within the scope 
of this subject. 

Are we producing any such results in the mastery of 
the language? I think our work of to-day in schools 
generally is open to a scathing arraignment on this 
ground. There are few systems that can actually show 
25 per cent. of results measured by this standard. In 
many places the language work in music is a farce, 
both as regards results obtained and methods of teach- 
ing pursued. Give atest to ninth grade classes or to 
graduating classes in high schools; such a test as that 
given in English in this state to seekers after work cer- 
tificates (fourth grade standard), namely a new piece of 
music to read at sight and alone. Sing a four measure 
music sentence and have it written. I dare to affirm 
that 25 per cent. correct results would be above the 
usual percentage. The class may be able to sing in 
chorus if propped up by a strong leader and a loud piano 
accompaniment, but how will the class or the entire 
school read at sight? Further evidence of the failure of 
the schools to teach the language can be found in any 
singing society, chorus choir, church congregation, or 
Sunday school. Give your average church choir a new 
anthem by Stainer. Sound the keynote and have the 
anthem read at sight a capella and note the result, espe- 
cially if the music is contrapuntal. 

Public schools are teaching singing ur teaching songs, 
but are not properly or thoroly or seriously teaching the 
language, at least as results indicate. This is further 
shown by normal school examinations, by observations 
and tests given by college instructors. A system of 
teaching the English language which produces but 25 
per cent. of results in independent reading and writing 
would not be tolerated an instant, yet this is the condi- 
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tion probably in the vast majority of places in this coun- 
try where music is taught in schools. Moreover, 
teachers in music conservatories, instructors in colleges, 
and instrumental teachers complain of the lack of ear 
training, the absence of knowledge of fundamental prin- 
ciples of time and of musical notation of pupils who 
come to them from the public schools. 

I shall not attempt to present a panacea for all the 
ills which produce this condition, but rather to call at- 
tention to some of the primary causes. One chief cause 
seems to be the lack of system in the presentation of 
the subject, as to the simplification and classification of 
the main essentials and fundamental principles, and to 
the logical and reasonable arrangement of these prin- 
ciples in the course of study. Much of the theory con- 
cerning keys, key signatures, and scale structure needs 
to be simplified for presentation to primary grades, and 
analysis avoided. Our complicated and cumbersome 
system of time symbols needs simplification. Time 
teaching by analysis should be superseded by teaching by 
imitation. Time in music, as generally considered, is 
motion reduced to law. Specify what motions are funda- 
mental and teach those by imitation, giving to each at 
the outset but one symbol for its representation. Many 
things are done in musical instruction that are pedagog- 
ically wrong, owing to lack of knowledge of the real 
fundamentals of our own subject and poor discernment 
of the mental capabilities of the child. Hours are spent 
at the outset in attempting to teach the theory of musi- 
cal notation requiring analytical power to understand, 
questions relating to keys, scale structure, time and 
rhythm, which later can be grasped in a single lesson. 
Is it common sense to attempt to teach a first primary 
grade tetrachords and expect six-year-old children to 
comprehend them? If possible, of what advantage is it? 

The language needs serious study on the part of the 
supervisors for simplification. Then there is urgent 
need of a better arrangement of principles adjusted to 
the possibilities of the child. There should be a clearly 
defined, logical, and progressive outline of principles to 
be presented which should be plainly understood by the 
teachers. Fifth grade teachers know, for example, what 
principles in arithmetic they are to develop, but I dare 
say they are not so sure of the exact music principles 
they are expected to teach. Allow me to suggest some 
more specific causes which militate against a successful 
mastery of the language. There is too much teaching 
of songs of the rote song order, and too little teaching 
of principles and their application. If school music is 
to result in sight reading of the language there must be 
practice in sight reading. Too many principles are 
taught in primary grades, more than can be properly as- 
similated. Part singing is introduced too early, before 
pupils can even read readily a single melody. One of 
the principal causes which prevents successful results in 
reading is that which teaches dependence instead of in- 
dependence. But over and beyond all causes is the fail- 
ure to teach music individually, as every other subject is 
taught. Not until this antiquated and uneducational 
method of class instruction and concert recitation is 
supplanted largely by individual training can we expect 
any considerable improvement in the results of teaching 
the language of music. 

The advancement of the art in this country is condi- 
tional largely upon the work in the public schools. From 
the ranks of the public schools are to come our future 
composers, performers, teachers, members of singing 
societies and choirs and, above all, the support of musi- 
cal enterprises. If instead of 20 or 25 per cent. 80 or 
90 per cent. master the language of music, the art in 
this country will be stimulated and supported as it 
never has in the past, and for this we are directly re- 
sponsible. 

EXPN 

“What supports the sun in the heavens?” asked the 
country school teacher. “Why, its beams, of course,” 
replied a precocious youngster.— Kansas City Independent. 
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College and Preparatory Chemistry. 


By Pres. IRA REMSEN, of Johns Hopkins University. 
[Abstract of Address, Dept. of Science Instruction, N.E.A. ] 


College courses should be elementary even in the case 
of those students who have had a preparatory course in 
a high school, for it is impossible to give the student 
clear ideas without going over the subject, no matter 
how good the student or how good the teacher. It is 
with chemistry as with other subjects, repetition is ne- 
cessary. How much English or Latin or any other 
language can be taught in a year, one hour a day? 

One reason why language courses are so valuable peda- 
gogically is that they involve so much drill. Day after 
day, year after year, the same general conceptions are 
dealt with and illustrated by new examples until finally 
these conceptions become a part of the mental equip- 
ment of the student. The mind has received last- 
ing benefit. On the other hand, in chemistry every 
day brings something entirely new and not clearly 
connected with what has gone before. The stu- 
dent cannot take any clear ideas away with him. 
If my experience is worth anything, he rarely does, even 
after a year’s work. He has had too many impressions. 
He knows about as much of chemistry or chemical phe- 
nomena as he would of alanguage if he had spent a year 
in studying its grammar and had tried to read a passage 
from a different author every day. No matter who the 
student or who the teacher, a year’s course in chemistry 
cannot do very much fora student. Most of the work 
will have to be done over again in some way, if clear 
ideas are to be gained. Nevertheless, this work is valu- 
able as it prepares the mind for subsequent work. 

The ideal course in chemistry has not yet been worked 
out. Indeed I am not sure that there is an ideally cor- 
rect course. I fancy that it would be well for a student 
to follow different kinds of courses, so that he may look 
at the facts and the principles from different points of view. 

In an elementary course, whether in high school or in 
college, I should like to see the facts emphasized, and I 
should always try to connect the work of the day with 
the experiences of every-day life. This is, I believe, 
sound pedagogics. It is certainly sound sense. 

Theory, in my opinion, should play a subordinate part 
in elementary instruction, tho I do not feel that it should 
be excluded. The atomic theory is meaningless to one 
who knows nothing of the facts, and it means little to 
one who knows little of these facts.@ 

Professor Agassiz said, and I am sure thinking teachers 
will agree with him: “One can see no farther into a 
generalization than just so far as one’s previous acquaint- 
ance with particulars enables one to take it in.” 


OPIN 
High School and College Chemistry. 


By ALBERT S. PERKINS, Dorchester High School. 
[Abstract of Discussion, Dept. of Science Instr., N. E. A.] 
What is best for the non-college pupil is best also for 
the college pupil. It is by no means improbable that 
the German system may prevail in our country, the high 
school taking the place of the gymnasium. 


The condition most humiliating, which confronts the . 


high school chemistry teacher is that practically no 
higher institutions provide a second course for those 
who have studied chemistry in the high school. The 
causes for this are: lack of harmony among secondary 
chemistry teachers as to what subjects should be taught, 
lack of thoroness, and too great conservatism in adopt- 
ing modern ideas. The old high school chemistry was 
too simple both in its subject matter and in its methods. 
It is not enough to commit to memory facts, no matter 
how important, and illustrate these by individual labora- 
tory work and lecture demonstration. Professor Cooke’s 
note of disapproval in 1887, was followed by the publi- 
cation of “Laboratory Practice.” Everything was made 
a problem, a research. The contention was that facts 
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memorized are of little value, the scientific spirit every- 
thing. At first there was opposition, but later adoption 
of the method in the more progressive schools. 

The aim and scope of this new high school chemistry 
are first, thoroness, (the work should not require repe- 
tition in the college); second, the course should be in- 
ductive, everything beginning with the pupil’s own work 
in the laboratory, supplemented by lecture, demonstra- 
tions, quizzes, recitations, text-book and reference book 
work; third, receptiveness on the part of the teacher to 
modern thought. The law of mass action and the elec- 
trolytic theory are fundamental principles of the course. 
The pupils will understand modern ideas if the teacher 
understands them clearly himself. Both qualitative and 
quantitative experiments will be performed, according to 
the subject studied. 

The sole aim of such a course is to teach boys and 
girls to think along scientific lines; but many facts are 
incidentally acquired. The pupil will be amply able to 
begin qualitative analysis, which should constitute the 
second course. 

This course is best for the college boy, the non-college 
boy, and also for those entering technological and medi- 
cal schools, since its purpose is to make pupils think 
along scientific lines, and since in the accomplishment 
of this purpose the most important facts and principles 
of the science are acquired. 


PIN 
The Demand for Trade Schools. 


By Prin. ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Normal School of 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 
[Dept. of Manual Training.—Part of Address. | 

The change in our thought of present day education 
has been brought about by industrial conditions and our 
broader view of the social side of life. While there is a 
just distinction, and rightly, between the methods of the 
manual training school and those of the trade school, 
such distinction has not always been well founded. The 
manual training school is indeed broadening in its tend- 
encies, but we have somehow kept well away from much 
of that which pertains to actual life and have almost 
seemed to consider it a crime to give that instruction 
which would the better enable the boy to earn his living. 
Just as the manual training school must be industrialized, 
so must the trade school be educationalized. 

The meager number of trade schools in this country to- 
day—there are less than a half score—are not reaching 
a fraction of those boys desirous of availing themselves of 
the training offered therein. Many boys too stand in 
need of an education that neither the manual training 
school nor the present trade school can give. 

The Fortbildungs schulen, or continuation schools of 
Germany, offer, on the academic side, a suggestion of the 
kind of trade school demanded in this country. The 
newly organized Manhattan Trade school for girls in 
New York city also points in the right direction. Cer- 
tain policies not as yet well defined, but now being tried 
by one or two of our American trade schools, will, if suc- 
cessful, go to show that a trade may be taught side by 
side with such culture subjects and the humanities as 
have a direct bearing upon the future work to be done. 
That is, the trade shall enter as an integral part of the 
curriculum. When together with the practical teaching 
demanded, the thought side as well is emphasized; when 
with increased technique and producing capacity comes 
power to see reason in action and ability to plan and 
direct; then indeed is the individual being educated. 

The demand for such schools is increasing. I believe 
it is practicable and that the time is upon us when the 
educational trade school, if you please, is to come and 
contribute towards the working out of the educational 
problem, and that this school, while teaching to those 
who so desire it, a trade, will at the same time place 
within the boy’s grasp an appreciation for and ability to 
deal with the most important and essential elements with 
which life has to do. 
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The official enrollment at the Boston convention, in- 
cluding the 6,883 advance members, shows a total of 
32,757. Adding to this the 2,111 former active mem- 
bers not registered, the N. E. A. membership for 1903-4 
amounts to 34,868. Even the most liberal concessions 
to pessimistic analysis will leave a showing that speaks 
well for the development of a healthy professional 
spirit among teachers. Illinois, as usual, leads all the 
other states save Massachusetts in the number of 
delegates, with 3,748. Ohio was represented by 2,484, 
and New York by 2,019. Other states having more than 
1,000 teachers in attendance were Pennsylvania, Mis- 
souri, Iowa; and Indiana, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
each came close to the thousand mark. 

New York stands first in the number of active mem- 
bers, with 406. Massachusetts follows with 351. Next 
comes Illinois with 254. Between Ohio’s 134 and the 
faithful eighty-eight of Pennsylvania there lies one large 
blank 

What an opportunity for educational uplift these fig- 
ures might mean if the N. E. A. had mapped out for 
itself a definite program. Coilecting two dollars apiece 
and publishing proceedings do not seem very exalted re- 
sults to labor for. An educational leader is sorely 
needed to point the way. 

Noah Brooks, author and journalist, died in Pasadena, 
Aug. 17, unattended and almost unknown to the people 
among whom he lived. Mr. Brooks gained, while still a 
very young man, a wide reputation as a writer of stories 
of adventure for the young. His books are widely read 
by boys and girls, the most popular being “ The Boy Em- 
igrants,” “The Fairport Nine,” “ Abraham Lincoln,” 
and Scribner’s “History of the United States.” By 
birth Noah Brooks was a Maine man, but he started 
work as a reporter, in Boston, at the age of eighteen, and 
he was engaged in newspaper work all his life. 


Once in a while a teacher achieves a wide reputation, 
showing that really great men are found in the school- 
room. Mr. Leigh J. Hunt, the confidential adviser of 
the king of Corea, was a teacher in the public schools of 
Iowa, teaching at Mount Pleasant, superintending at 
Des Moines, and presiding over the Agricultural college 
at Ames. 

About twenty years ago he went to Seattle and be- 
came publisher of the Post-Intelligence, and made it a very 
strong paper. He boomed the city tremendously in it 
and helped build up Seattle thereby. He rose as the 
city rose, and became president of a bank and a director 
in railroads and other undertakings. In 1893 the crash 
brought him down and he owed over a million dollars. 

Next he came to New York and was sent to China*to 
build a railroad, as a concession for one had been granted; 
but soon after his arrival the privilege was rescinded and 
so he went to Corea, where he became a fast friend of 
the king. He obtained a loan from Russia and as a re- 
ward received a large tract of land which contained 
mines of gold and silver; this was sold to the Rothchilds 
and with the proceeds he returned to Seattle and paid 
off his debts. He will have considerable to say as to the 
future policy of Corea. 

THE ScHooL JOURNAL has cautioned its readers to 
beware of circulars promising a large rate of interest 
upon money invested. The air has been full of schemes 
that promise to get people rich in a short time. The 
papers refer to Miss Lydia R. De Grate, a teacher of 
Cleveland, who received a circular from a Wall street 
evncern claiming to have a reserve fund of $131,000. 
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She invested and was told she had a handsome dividend 
to her credit. She told her friends, and forty or fifty 
teachers sent on money amounting in all, it is said, to 
$20,000. 

All these had “ dividends” declared of such a handsome 
size that they let them remain. Last month no reply to 
letters was received and Miss De Grate came on to inves- 
tigate. She found that she was one of many who had 
foolishly put in their money, expecting to double it in a 
year. The banks of this city are very glad to get six 
per cent., and much money is loaned at half that rate. 
No teacher should put money into concerns at a distance 
without competent advice. 


OPI 
Keeping in Touch with the Schools. 


Some weeks ago State Supt. W. T. Carrington, of Mis- 
souri, favored THE JOURNAL with copies of some of the 
items of information such as he sends out periodically. 
They are of general interest to school people, both because 
they reveal one of Superintendent Carrington’s excellent 
methods of keeping in touch with the teachers, superin- 
tendents, and school boards of the state, and also because 
they show something of what Missouri is doing in an ed- 
ucational way. A few of the notes are appended. 

There is much talk in some quarters about the consoli- 
dation of schools. Where the attendance is small in 
several adjoining districts it will be economy to consoli- 
date the schools into one graded school as has been done 
at Mt. Washington, Jackson county, and Freeman, Cass 
county. If the schools are large, the consolidation of 
districts will enable the larger district to maintain ele- 
mentary schools at the houses now used and a high 
school, as is done at Hickman Mills, Jacksen county. 
Now is a good time to consider and discuss this question 
The last report of the state superintendent gives a pretty 
thoro discussion of it. 

One of the greatest problems is how to provide for 
the family of the farmer proper social and educational 
advantages. The rural mail delivery and telephone sys- 
tems will bring to him some advantages, but will not 
give his children that companionship and those influences 
that mean so much in modern life. The little school- 
house has ever been the center of community life in 
pioneer countries. It loses its attractions and influences 
as the country develops and grows in wealth and popula- 
tion. There must be a larger center, fuller of attractions 
and radiating more elements of culture and refinement. 
Because of this the rural high school has become a ne- 
cessity and the enrichment of rural life is the great pro- 
blem. 

The supreme court has decided that the constitution 
of Missouri requires free public schools for all persons 
between the ages of six and twenty years and that it in 
no sense implies a restriction to the rudiments of an ed- 
ucation, that the word “common,” used in connection 
with the schools, has no reference to the kind of studies 
to be taught, that a university education cannot be given 
in the public schools, but the legislature has full discre- 
tion as to what shall be taught within the limits of 
“school education.” All Missouri opinions on the sub- 
ject are in line with the Michigan decision, which says 
that there is nothing in our state policy, in our state 
constitution, or in the statutes of the state, that places 
any restrictions on branches of knowledge that may be 
taught or grade of instruction that may be given, if the 
voters of the district in regular form consent to pay for 
it and raise the taxes for that purpose. 

The question of endorsing certificates interests 
teachers who live in one county and teach in another. 
The law is silent on the subject. It, however, fixes a 
penalty on county boards of education for granting 
grades not in accordance with this provision of law. 
The law provides for three regular county examinations 
each year on questions furnished by the state superin- 
tendent. Papers written in accordance with this pro- 
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and regraded by the county board of education. This is 
not endorsing a certificate directly. It is not endorsing 
the grading of one county board by another. It is ac- 
cepting papers written in another county as a basis 
for granting a certificate. County commissioners alone 
can not do this except in the case of special certificates. 
Regular certificates must be issued by authority of the 
county board. 

Never before has there been such a demand for spe- 
cially trained teachers. A letter asking for a good high 
school principal contained the following: “We want a 
graduate of the state university who has had experience 
in teaching from the bottom up, do not want one who 
has been out of college long, but want one who is up-to- 
date in all of the new methods. He should be a man of 
good executive ability and an organizer.” This shows 
the attitude of the progressive business man towards 
school work. It is to be regretted that it intimates that 
one who has been out of college long is not up-to-date. 
The writer has doubtless observed that some teachers 
attend summer schools and some do not. 

The state superintendent has made an aggressive cam- 
paign during the past four years for a systematic, unified 
course of study for the rural schools; for the teaching 
of nature leading to agriculture and horticulture; for 
higher training of teachers and the encouragement of 
those who wish to make teaching a life work; for school 
libraries and supplementary school work; for the consoli- 
dation of school districts and the establishment of small 
high schools; for the elimination of nepotism and “ the 
pull” in selecting teachers; for increase in amount of 
expenditures for school purposes and salaries of teachers, 
and for intelligent and economical expenditures of school 
money. He will doubtless continue another four years 
of campaign along the same lines and accomplish vastly 
more He will try to utilize the state’s school exhibit at 
St. Louis to impress the necessity for closer and better 
organization. 

The best indication of growing sentiment in educa- 
tional work in the state is seen in the disposition of the 
school boards and of the people to hold to good teachers 
when they have them. It is equally as good sign to 
demand better educated and better trained teachers. 
Never before was the standard of requirements higher or 
the demand for trained teachers greater. 

While the law no longer requires county institutes and 
attendance on them, there is no reason why teachers and 
county boards of education may not provide them. 
Several counties are preparing to have better institutes 
than ever. The distinguishing features of an institute 
are short term and emphasis on school methods and 
management and other pedagogical subjects. 

The most attractive feature of the St. Louis World’s 
fair should be the school exhibit. Missouri can make an 
exhibit in this line as good as the best and much of it 
should be of processes. It should not be limited to ex- 
hibits from cities and large institutions. Many small 
rural schools can make just as interesting exhibits and 
more real value result therefrom in proportion to the 
cost. Altho late, no announcement has yet been made 
from the state commission as to the kind and character 
of exhibits desired. 

The recent act of the legislature repealing the law re- 
quiring summer institutes provides for compulsory at- 
tendance of all teachers on a three days’ teachers’ meet- 
ing to be held in September, October, or November each 
year. This law also provides that certificate of attend- 
ance for the entire three days filed with the district 
clerk shall entitle the teacher to a full week’s pay when 
he teaches the other three days of the week. Doubtless 
an excellent program will be provided for the three days 
and distributed to all teachers in time for them to make 
preparation to get most out of the meeting. 

At a meeting held to employ teachers for the coming 
year the Jefferson City school board took a decided step 
looking to the improvement of the schools. It adopted 
a resolution declaring that every teacher should hold a 
first grade county certificate or a state certificate before 
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entering into contracts. If school boards generally 
would do this, it would stimulate teachers to better prep- 
aration. Along with this demand will come better 
wages. As a rule, the people are willing to pay for what 
they get. 

A director was heard to object to “ wasting money on 
school libraries,” saying that his district had had a good 
library once and it had been used up and lost. On in- 
quiry it was found that his “ district library” a few years 
ago consisted of a few story books and patent office re- 
ports. Of course they were “used up,” possibly for 
kindling as they were not fit for much else. Should a 
school board purchase the thirty-three volumes recom- 
mended to supplement the state course of study they 
may be “used up” in a few years by the children in 
school work, and they should be used—they are made 
for that purpose. It is not generally true that teachers 
will not take care of them and use them properly. 

Among the live topics for teachers to discuss when 
they get together is the “ school library;” how to get it; 
how to use it, and how to take care of it. A half day 
should be set apart for a general discussion of this at 
the fall meeting and at a time when directors and 
patrons may be present and take part in the discussion. 
A good working school library is of more value than all 
the charts, maps, and globes that can be bought. Mis- 
souri school boards should stop spending $100,000 each 
year for worthless material and put that much and more 
into good literature, history, geography, and nature 
study books for use in the schools. 


EEPEN 
Creed of a College Class. 


Some time ago President Hyde, of Bowdoin college, 
asked a class of about sixty students to write out their 
creeds. Dr. Hyde says, in a recent number of the Out- 
look, that he asked each man to state as exactly as pos- 
sible both his belief and unbelief, and to define the sense 
in which he held the things in which he believed and 
the sense in which he rejected the things he did not 
believe. The writer continues: 

“Into this composite creed I put everything which any 
student had affirmed, except what some one of them had 
denied; aiming in this way to get a class creed to which 
each individual member would assent. I distributed 
copies of this composite creed to each member of the 
alass, and invited criticism and amendment. We then 
spent two hours together in discussing the articles of 
the creed one by one; making such modifications and 
concessions at each point as were necessary to secure 
their unanimous acceptance by theclass. At the end of 
the second hour the creed was adopted by a unanimous 
vote.” 

Here is the resulting composite creed: 

“T believe in one God, present in nature as law, in 
science as truth, in art as beauty, in history as justice, 
in society as sympathy, in conscience as duty, and 
suvremely in Christ as our highest ideal. 

“*T believe in the Bible as the expression of God’s will 
thru man; in prayer as the devotion of man’s will to 
God; and in the church as the fellowship of those who try 
to do God’s will in the world. 

“T believe in worship as the highest inspiration to 
work; in sacrifice as the price we must pay to make 
right what is wrong; in salvation as growth out of selfish- 
ness into service; in eternal life as the survival of what 
loves and is lovable in each individual, and in judgment 
as the obvious fact that the condition of the gentle, the 
generous, the modest, the pure, and the true is always 
and everywhere preferable to that of the cruel, the sen- 
sual, the mean, the proud, and the false.” 

With such a creed to live by, Bowdoin ought to be- 
come a power for good in the nation. What a wonder- 
ful thing the influence of a great man is! President 
Hyde’s religious convictions have certainly made a deep 
impress upon the fortunate young men enrolled in the 
college of which he is the head. 
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The St. Louis Exposition. 


It is predicted that the World’s fair in St. Louis next 
year will be the greatest exposition ever held. It will 
be of special interest to educators. The bringing 
together of the world’s work on so extensive a scale has 
more of educational value than most of us realize. The 
Philadelphia exposition of 1876 was the immediate cause 
of the awakening of the German Empire. The German 
commissioners wrote back to the home government and 
people that they (the Germans), were behind all other 
civilized nations in the industrial arts and manufactures. 
This was at first met by resentment, but the irritation 
was soon turned into activity. America was enthused, 
encouraged, and instructed by the Philadelphia exposi- 
tion. It was really the first affair of its kind which re- 
ceived general public patronage. The Vienna exposi- 
tion was quite as beneficial to America as to foreign 
countries—not in small ways, but in a few large ways, 
notably in the matter of bread-making machinery and 
mechanical transportation—and who is it that will over- 
estimate the material and inspirational benefit derived 
by the world from that supreme effort in Chicago during 
93 2? The world will go to school again at St. Louis 
next year. There will again be the ponderous ceremony 
of idea-mixing and blood-mixing. 

Extensive Preparations. 


Austria will take part and will appoint a representa- 
tive soon to make the necessary arrangements. Den- 
mark has accepted the invitation to participate and has 
appointed William Arup, commissioner. Every country 
in South America will be represented. Chile, the last 
to accept, contemplates an appropriation of 225,000 
pesos. The Irish department of agriculture will make 
a special exhibit of Irish industries. The states are 
making extensive preparations for the fair. The West 
Virginia commission opened headquarters at Parkers- 
burg, July 1. Wyoming will exhibit a large collection 
of colored photographs of Wyoming scenes. A topo- 
graphical map of the state of Alabama will form a part 
of that state’s exhibit. Ohio has let the contract for its 
building ; the price is $32,000. Governor Peabody, of 
Colorado, has appointed Sam Wood, of Denver, special 
commissioner to collect exhibits for the Swedish depart- 
ment of the state’s exhibit. Among Mississippi’s ex- 
hibits will be a giant loaf of bread, six hundred times 
the size of a five-cent loaf. It will be baked in a 
specially constructed bake oven. The Indiana building 
will be in the style of the French Renaissance, with 
huge Corinthian columns at the entrances. The Liberty 
Bell will be exhibited in the center of the rotunda of the 
Pennsylvinia building. The California building will be 
patterned after the old mission type, which possesses 
the characteristics of the old Spanish architecture. 


The Air-Ship Contest. 


A prize of $100,000 is offered to be contested for by 
air-ships. This will bring together all the latest de- 
signs of machines for navigating the air. Among those 
that will be seen is that of W. M. Morris, of Monte Vista, 
Colorado. His machine will be thirty feet in diameter 
and 150 feet long when fully rigged. Aluminum will be 
tne material used in its construction, but no gas bag will 
be used asin other flying machines. Mr. Morris says 
his machine will travel 100 miles an hour without lung- 
ing, tilting, or tipping. He is carefully guarding the 
details of his plans. 

E. A. Kindler, a Denver, Colorado, man has completed 
a model for an airship and conducted a satisfactory test. 
He will enter it in the contest for the $100,000 prize. 
Mr. Kindler claims his machine will average a speed of 
Su mites an hour. Safety appliances are a feature of 
the airship. Canvas flaps three feet wide extend. en- 
tirely around the balloon. These are limp except in case 
of sudden descent, when they open out like umbrellas or 
parachutes and are large enough to check descent to a 
gentleness devoid of danger should the gas bags fail 
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completely. Motive power is furnished by a storage 
battery. The framework, which is made of aluminum 
and light steel tubing, with the motor, battery, and pro- 
peller, which is six feet from tip to tip and has four 
blades, will weigh about 300 pounds. A test made 
recently of the model was entirely satisfactory. The 
machine described a circle about fifty feet in diameter, 
rising, dipping, and finally descending to its moorings 
without a hitch in its mechanism. 

Streator, Illinois, will be represented in the aerial 
tournament by an airship planned by Mr. Reiferscheid, of 
that town. Reiferscheid’s machine consists of a balloon 
pointed at both ends and lying in a horizontal position. 
Around this balloon are strips of aluminum strong 
enough to make substantial framework. At each end 
are the propellers, six in all, to be used in raising and 
lowering the machine and to assist in guiding it. A six 
horse-power gasoline motor will provide the motive 
power and the balloon will be filled with hydrogen gas 
and hermetically sealed. Large fans will provide a 
safety device which will permit the ship to slowly de- 
scend in case the balloon collapses. 

United States Government Building. 

Work upon the United States government building 
is progressing rapidly. It is the largest structure ever 
built by government authority for any exposition. Its 
dimensions are 800X250 feet, and $450,000 was set 
aside for its construction. It occupies a commanding 
site on a hill in the extreme eastern part of the World’s 
Fair grounds. Southeast of it lies the high plateau on 
which will be situated the group of state buildings. 
The building fronts northwest, and commands a splendid 
view of the main Exposition boulevard, which is a mile 
long and 300 feet wide. The grounds surrounding the 
building are generously treated by the landscape gar- 
dener. On the terrace in front of the goverment build- 
ing a great flower garden is laid out on either side of the 
flight of steps 100 feet from side to side leading to the 
main entrance. These gardens are on aslope so that 
the entire beds may be seen from the street level in 
front of the building. A platform 45x 125 occupies 
a space in the center of the flight of steps, and the 
entire flight is to be richly adorned with statues. Other 
means of reaching the level of the government building 
will be a series of zigzag roads, with gentle inclines, 
thirty feet wide. The general style of the building is 
pseudo classic. 

Some Special Features. 

Acollection of Continental currency, owned by E. G. 
Vaughan, of Richmond, Ind., will be exhibited. It con- 
sists of sixty-one pieces, ranging in denomination from 
one-sixth of a dollar to seventy dollars. 

The largest hotel ever erected, for an exposition, will 
be within the World’s Fair grounds in St. Louis. The 
rates will be controlled by the exposition. Rooms will 
be divided into four classes according to size, not less 
than 500 rooms of each class. 

A mammoth watch built for the occasion, on such a 
large scale that people may walk around in it, among the 
moving wheels, will be on exhibition. Visitors will thus 
be able to study the mechanism of a watch without the 
aid of a glass. 

The largest tree in Oregon was felled recently to be 
sent as acuriosity to the fair. It is the Aberdeen spruce, 
and stood nearly 300 feet high, forty feet around and 
118 feet from the ground to the first limb. Its age is 
calculated at 440 years, being a good-sized tree when 
Columbus discovered the land that was afterward called 
America. 

The native army of the Philippines will be repre- 
sented at the fair. Two or three companies each of 


the scouts and constabulary with the constabulary band, 
will attend. The best drilled and smartest looking men 
will be selected to make up the companies which will show 
the Americans the character of the police protection of 
the Eastern possessions. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Elementary Physiology and Hygiene, by Prof. H. W. Conn, 
of Wesleyan University, is a text-book arranged for use in 
the grammar grades. It is a study of the laws of bygiene, 
based upon a knowledge of physiology. The language is 
simple, the method of procedure logical, and the manner of 
treatment of the various topics is interesting. Thechapters 
upon foods are especially commendable. The effect of alcohol 
upon the various organs of the body is treated in direct con- 
nection with the particular organs or functions concerned. 
The illustrations are numerous and good. The book will un- 
doubtedly find a place for itself in many school-rooms. 
(Silver, Burdett & Company, New York and Boston. ) 








The Normal Herbarium, prepared by John E. Sandt, 
A. M., of the East Stroudsburg, Pa., State Normal schoo}, 
is one of the most useful of recent devices for use in the 
school. It contains, in brief, plant analyses, plant descrip- 
tions, notes for laboratory and field work, and blank sheets 
for drawings in color and for the mounting of dried speci- 
mens. Teachers, as a rule, are no longer satisfied with the 
mere — of the text-books on botany; they require in 
addition laboratory and field work; the study of the anatomy 
and physiology of plants in the laboratory, and their life 
history in their natural habitat. The pupils are thus led to 
observe the conditions of soi], moisture, and temperature 
under which they develop. This herbarium is designed to 
assist the pupils in their work by enabling them to make a 
thoro and accurate record of their discoveries by means of 
words, lines, and colors. The descriptive and mounting 
sheets and the extra blank sheets for color work are of 
specially selected paper and the portfolio is substantial and 
artistic. Each book is enclosed in a neat durable pasteboard 
box which the pupil will find useful in many ways. (Monroe 
Book Company, Stroudsburg, Pa. Price, $0.75.) 


A Popular Handbook of the Birds of the United States and 
Canada, by Thomas Nuttall. New revised and annotated 
edition, by Montague Chamberlain, with addition and 110 
illustrations in color.—This is a much improved form of 
Nuttall’s well-known work. Nuttall planned to provide a 
handbook that would serve to identify every bird of the 
country, giving brief descriptions of each species, but with 
sufficient accuracy to enable every one with the specimen in 
hand to be certain of its name and general characters. In 
practice, this has been found somewhat difficult. The colored 
plates here render very marked assistance. These so closely 
imitate the natural colors as to fix the eye and enable it to 
identify ata glance. The first portion of the book describes 
the birds both anatomically and physiologically. The means 
of flight are clearly shown, and considerable attention is 

iven to the direction and causes of bird migrations. The 

escriptive portions divide the birds according to their gea- 
eral habits, and so gives direction to the identification. Itis 
a very fine and unique work. (Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston. ) 


Among Green Trees: A guide to pleasant and profitable 
acquaintance with familiar trees, by Julia Ellen Regers. 
Illustrated.—When spring comes, the fields and pastures, 
and especially the woods, whisper their welcome to all na- 
ture lovers. The trees, particularly, put on their summer 
coats and set about their leading purpose, the production of 
another generation of their kind. Miss Rogers is a tree 
lover. So setting out to awaken a similar love in others, 
she gives by photograph and drawing those features of the 
common trees suited to attract attention and fascinate the 
student. 

The first part of her book is designed as a guide to rature 
study. The second gives the uses of every distinct part of 
the trees, with full account of the process of seed production, 
and the reasons for the erect position, for growth and decay. 
The third traces the culture side. It shows how to deal with 
the trees usually cultivated, the methods by which fruit 
trees can be rendered profitable, and how old orchards can 
be renovated. Forest trees require a different treatment. 
By careful and judicious thinning, after a forest has once 
set, the wood and timber removed to secure the most profit- 
able growth will yield a good annual income, while the 
principal return of the land is waiting maturity. The final 
part gives such a description of the common trees as will 
enable one who can observe closely to identify the species 
even with little or no acquaintance with scientific botany. 

Besides the drawings and small illustrations, many of which 
are from photographs, there are twenty-five full page illus- 
trations. (A. W. Mumford, Chicago. Price, $3.60.) 


_ Descriptive Geometry, with numerous problems and <1" 
tical applications, by William S. Hall, C. E., E. M., M.S., 

rofessor of graphics and mining in Lafayette college, 

aston, Pa. With a quarto atlas of 18 plates.—This work 
covers all that is required by the student of descriptive 
geometry. It starts with the first principles in reference 
planes and the modifications produced by revolutions. Pro- 
jections and profiles follow. Problems in Iccation, direction, 
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and measurement make the most of the work. Curves and 
tangents complete the line. A similar plan of treatment is 
pursued in reference to surfaces, whether of position or rev- 
olution. The problems are varied soas to lead to all possible 
combinations. The plates show clearly the plan of drawing, 
and are superb. (D. Van Nostrand & Company, New York. 
Price, $3.50 net.) 


A Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor, prepared by Charles T. 
Platt, will be of the utmost service to teachers and pupils on 
account of the clear, logical manner in which the subject is 
presented. Its usefulness will be very wide by reason of 
the extensive employment of Pitman’s shorthard in courts 
and offices, and the hosts of schools that teach it. Thebcook 
is an instructcr; it does not present merely a skeleton of 
shorthand and depend ona supp!ementary magazine to furnish 
the necessary explanations. Its bulk is due partly to the 
abundance of systematic practice matter, ard partly to the 
fact that it stands proxy for the teacher and furnishes the 
many explanations which consurre his time ard sap his 
energy. Among the prircipal features are the following: 
Sentences are introduced in the vowel lesson, ard letters in 
the circle and loop lesson; each lesson contains sufficient 
keyed matter to thoroly illustrate the subject, and at the 
same time enough unkeyed exercises to furnish the teacher 
a test of the learner’s fitness to prcceed to tke next stage; a 
review of the irdex ard practice words is given at the end 
of the book; the book inculcates the need of presenting the 
principles thoroly before proceeding to erect the reporting 
superstructure; the style presented varies but slightly frcm 
the orthodox Benn Pitman forms. There are other minor 
features whcse value the teacher and pupil will fully ap- 
preciate. (American Bcok Company, New York.) 


Stories from the Hebrew, by Josephine Woodbury Heer- 
mans, principal of Whittier schcol, Kansas City, Missouri, 
furnishes just the matter to make the pupils acquainted with 
the most fascinating stories of the Old Testament. There is 
such a revival of interest in Bible study at present that a 
book like this, written in an engaging style, beautifully 
illustrated, and containing nothing to raise controversies 
will be hailed with genuine pleasure. It is intended for 
supplementary reading and may be introduced into the 
course in the schoo], as such matter has been in many places. 
The myths of Greece and Rome, tho often very beautiful, 
somehow do not seem to satisfy. As Superintendent Green- 
wood says in his preface, ‘‘Of all books, the Bible is the 
only one that commands and subdues the spirit. When chil- 
dren imbibe this spirit it gives them higher and loftier con- 
ceptions of life and its duties.’’ As much as possible the 
peculiarities of the Bible narrative are retained. Among 
the stories are those of Moses, Joshua, Ruth, Deborah, 
Gideon, Samson, Saul, David, Absolom, Elijah, Naaman, 
Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Job, Daniel, 
Esther, and others. These are supplemented by classics in 
verse by various authors and some particularly good selec- 
tions from the Bible. There are many fine page illustrations 
and also illustrations at the beginning of chapters. (Silver, 
Burdett & Company, New York.) 


Horace Greeley, founder and editor of the New York 
Tribune, by William Alexander Linn, author of ‘‘The 
Story of the Mormons.”’’ Illustrated.— Horace Greeley stands 
as one in a small group of very remarkable men belorging 
to the middle of the last century. This volume gives in de- 
tail the leading facts in his famous career in astyle to inter- 
est, and so it becomes a valuable addition to the history of 
the period in which the Civil war is the most prominent fact. 
The Tribune had a large place in the discussions and efforts 
for reform which culminated in the election of Lincoln and 
precipitated secession and rekellion. This gave its editor 
great prominence in the fifties and sixties. 

Horace Greeley was born on a farm in New Hampshire, 
spending his boyhood there and in northern New York in 
almost pinching poverty. He began his career as printer 
and editor as an apprentice in the office of the Northern Spec- 
tator, a country newspaper at East Poultrey, Vt. Fut the 
paper was not a financial success, and upon its failure Greeley 
came to New York, at the age of nireteen, with only ten 
dollars, to make his fortune. His first job, only secured 
when his money was all gone, was one that had been tried 
by a number of others and abandoned, the settirg of a small 
Hew Testament, but Greeley did it. From this time on, he 
always had work. 

From the first, Greeley’s ambition was to have a paper of 
his own. Almcst as scon as he found himself in an cffice, 
his writings attracted attention. For ten years he had 
fought a hard fight with poverty until he had secured recog- 
nition both in this city and thruout the state, when he issued 
the first number of the Tribune on April 10, 1841, the day of 
the funeral of President Harrison, to whose election Greeley 
had contributed much. From that time on until his death, 
the Tribune was Greeley’s special field, and he made it a 
power politically, financially, as a literary medium, and 
morally. 

The conditions which led to Greeley’s candidacy for tke 
presidency, viewed from the —_—_ of the present the 
most unfortunate event in his life, have a special chapter in 
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which they are given in detail. They were in large measure 

the natural result of war conditions. They aroused in Greeley 

a sense of,rebellion and a desire to right them, as they were 

a moral shock to his sensitive nature. His death followed 

= eo! defeat. (D. Appleton & Company, New 
ork. 


The Care of the Baby, a manual for mothers and nurses, 
containing practical directions for the management of in- 
fancy and childhood in health and in disease. By J. P. 
Croger Griffith, M. D., clinical professor of diseases of chil- 
dren in the hospital of the University of Pennsylvania. Third 
edition thoroly revised.—This volume aims to be complete 
as a manual of practical nursing. The necessary care of the 
infant is mented both in a general mannerand under specific 
conditions, favorable and unfavorable. 

The first part of the book treats of the care of the baby. 
Times, manner, and amount of feeding to secure health and 
proper growth are carefully treated, and with great dis- 
crimination. The rate at which a healthy baby should grow 
both in weight and height is shown by tables and graphi- 
cally, and the reasons why any marked variation from this 
rate should be a cause of anxiety. Thus the nurse or mother 
can easily tell whether health abounds or there is a consti- 
tutional weakening. 

In a similar way, the diseases of childhood are considered. 
The first symptoms of disease are carefully given, both those 
which are general and those which indicate special diseases. 
Then the diseases which are = to attack the young are 
sensibly treated, with the peculiarities of each. The book 
demands special credit for the way in which it treats the 
numerous transmittable diseases, both contagious and 
infectious, and for the persistence of the author in 
the position that the proper treatment for all these 


diseases is prevention. An appendix gives a_ large 
number of useful recipes for foods and remedies. So also 
treatment of emergencies is clear and cautious. (W. B. 


Saunders & Company, Philadelphia, New York and London. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. ) 


How to Keep Household Accounts, by Charles Waldo 
Haskins. —This unique work is a hand-book of family finance. 
The wonder is that such a comprehensive work should have 
been written by a man instead of a woman, as women are 
generally supposed to be better posted in regard to all house- 
hold matters than men. The object of the book is to save 
housekeepers time, money, and worry by showing them the 
practical, easy way of keeping accounts. It requires no 
previous knowledge of bookkeeping. Its style is conversa- 
tional and clear and readily understood. Arranged with 
tables it makes a perfectly clear exposition of the best pos- 
sible way of keeping family accounts and will commend it- 
self especially to women who do not like to be troubled with 
intricate calculations. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Horses Nine is the taking title of a volume of stories in 
regard to horses, by Sewell Ford. The reading of this [book 
will have something of the effect of a course of lectures on 
crueliy to animals. Mr. Ford has told the career of these 
horses in such a way as to engage our sympathy and at 
times to excite our pity. Among these horses was Skipper, 
whose best years were spent in the police service. He was 
cast out on account of an attack of spavin, but afterward 
rescued from slavery and spent his old age inclover. An- 
other horse, Calico, by reason of his red and white spots, 
landed in a circus and won fame with Mile. Zaretti, the 
bareback rider. There are stories of Old Silver, who lost and 
regained his place with the Gray Horse Truck; Blue Blazes, 
the promising young colt, who was marred in the training; 
Chieftain whose dream of clover was realized, Black Eagle, 
the man-killer of the ranges. Besides there are Bonfire and 
Selim, whose characteristics are well brought out by the 
author, and Pasha, who rescued his rider at Brandy Station 
and who, his owner, declared was one-half Arab and the other 
half human. This book is one that is sure to be popular. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $2.25.) 


The Captain is the title of a thrilling history of the war 
between the states, from the pen of Churchill*Williams. 
There are other strong characters in the story, but the cen- 
terof interest is the Captain. He is a short, thick-set man, 
not any too particular about his dress, who has fought in 
the Mexican war and who when the great struggle began 
was hardly able to get a commission, while hundreds of 
lawyers who had never seen a day of war were made officers. 
Finally when he did get a command the soldiers recognized 
that he was master. Then he pursued a victorious course 
from Caio, Forts Henry and Donelson to Vicksburg. Do 
you recognize him? He is none other than Grant, but all 
thru the story he is called simply the Captain. The author 
has shown him as he was, simple, unflinchirig, patient—a 
man of deeds, not words. There is an underplot to the story: 
A certain young man deems it his duty to fight for the 
Union and a certain young lady who holds a high place in 
his estimation cherishes Southern sentiments. His decision 


causes heart- burnings and heated arguments such as were 
frequent all along the border states during the years 
The story gives a vivid idea of conditions 


from 1861 to ’5. 
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during the early months of the war, such as could be ob- 
tained from no history, for the ordinary history is only an 
outline of what happened; this narrative, tho fiction mixed 
with fact, is life itself. Thousands who revere the memory 
of Grant will thank the author for such an able description 
of the work along the Mississippi that caused the president 
to call him to the chief command of the army. (Lothrop 
Publishing Company, Boston.) 


A Tar-Heel Baron is an entertaining story by Mabell Ship- 
pie Clarke-Pelton. The baron, who is of course the central 
figure, seemsrather out of place amid his strange surround- 
ings in the North Carolina country, yet the reader becomes 
interested in him as soon as he is introduced. He has quali- 
ties that all more or less admire—tenderness, courtesy, fear- 
lessness, and pride. These qualities are well brought out in 
the course of the story, and there are other characters that 
are well painted besides. In dealing with the baron’s love 
affairs, the author introduces complications that are unusu- 
ally alluring. In fact, the plot is excellently managed, and 
the story is clean, strong, and dramatic. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. Price, $1.50.) 


If one is not looking for sensation, and the cultivated mind 
should not be, he will find nothing more delightful for sum- 
mer reading than John Percyfield, by C. Hanford Hender- 
son. It combines the essay style with fiction, an autobio- 
graphical love story with a Southern heroine. Apart from 
the story the book contains much talk about war, imperial- 
ism, theology, and racial characteristics, themes that will 
engage the attention of all thoughtful readers. The in- 
tensely sentimental and melodramatic fiction have become so 
common that it is refreshing to get hold of a book with this 
subdued tone, in which the author says something really 
worth while. John Percyfield is a book that has lasting quali- 
ties. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 12mo., $1.50.) 


Many books have been published in recent years upon 
‘‘The Child.’’ Ennis Richmond has contributed some unique 
and extremely valuable books on this subject. Among her 
first studies was ‘‘ Boyhood: A Plea for Continuity in Edu- 
cation.’’ This book met with much favor and was followed 
by ‘‘ Thru Boyhood to Manhood: A Plea for Ideals,’’ which 
was equally well received. Her latest volume is ‘‘ The Mind 
of the Child,’’ published by Longmans, Green & Company. 
Mrs. Richmond is a keen observer and a profound thinker; 
she knows what children are and what they ought to be. 
Her whole treatment of the subject is sympathetic and 
original. 


The latest addition to the series, Handbooks of Practical 
Gardening, published by John Lane, is called The Book of the 
Wild Garden, by S. W. Fitzherbert. While the book has 
been printed in England where the half-tone process is con- 
sidered to be far behind that in America the beautiful illus- 
trations seem almost to reproduce the atmosphere. The 
author deals with ‘‘ Tall and Medium-Sized Plants,’’ ‘‘ Dwarf- 
Growing Plants,’’ ‘‘Flowering Shrubs and Trees,’’ ‘‘ Peat- 
loving Shrubs,’’ ‘‘ Water Plants,’’ ‘‘ Plants for Moist and 
Boggy Ground,’’ and ‘* Wall Plants.”’ 


About Complexions. 
Food Makes Them Good or Bad. 


Saturate the human body with strong coffee and it will, in 
time, show in the complexion of the coffee drinker. 

This is caused by the action of coffee on the liver, thus 
throwing part of the bile into the blood. Coffee complexions 
are sallow and muddy and will stay that way until coffee is 
given up entirely. 

The sure way to recover rosy cheeks and red lips is to quit 
coffee and drink Postum Food Coffee which makes red blood. 
‘‘T had been for more than twenty years an inveterate coffee 
drinker, and it is absolutely true that I had so completely 
saturated myself with this drug that my complexion toward 
the last became perfectly yellow, and every nerve and fiber 
in me was affected by the drugs in coffee. 

‘For days at a time I had been compelled to, keep to my 
bed on account of nervous headache and stomach trouble, 
and medicines did not give me any relief. I had never con- 
sulted a physician in regard to my headaches and terrible 
complexion and I only found out the cause of them after I 
commenced the use of Postum, which became known to me 
thru Grape-Nuts. We all liked the food, Grape-Nuts, and 
it helped us so we thought Postum must certainly have merit, 
and we concluded to try it. We found it so delicious that we 
continued the use altogether, altho I never expected it to 
help my health. 

‘* After a few months my headaches were all gone and my 
complexion had cleared wonderfully; then I knew that my 
troubles had been caused by coffee and had been cured when 
I left off coffee and drank Postum in its place.’’ Name’given 
by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum will change the blood of any coffee drinker, and 
rosy cheeks and health take the place of a yellow skin and 
disease. 
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The Work in Lnglish. 


Grade 1A. 


Composition. —Conversation and oral reproduction. 

Penmanship. —Free-arm movements ; copying. 

Reading.—Short sentences and paragraphs. 
the pupils. Ethical lessons. Sounds of letters. 
library books. 

Memorizing.—Prose and poetry. 

Composition. The subject of the language lessons should 
be interesting and instructive. Conversations on the topics 
mentioned under nature study ; on simple artistic pictures ; 
on the pupils’ playthings, pets, games, outings, occupations; 
and on food, cleanliness, manners, etc. 

_ The teacher’s rt of the conversation should be sugges- 
tive. She should lead the pupils to state and to question 
rather than to answer in monosyllables. The stories told 
for reproduction should be simple, and should be models in 
structure and in choice of words. 

Penmanship. The work of this grade is not only a study 
of form, but the development of skill in handling writing 
materials, and ease in arm movements. There should be 
daily free-arm exercises on the blackboard and on pope. 
For movement exercises and copy work, the paper should be 
unruled and in large sheets. The pupils’ writing should be 
large, the minimum — of the one space letters being 
one inch. Very soft lead pencils should be used. 

The blackboard copy should be carefully written by the 
teacher in the presence of the class. The copies should con- 
sist of short words, easy sentences, and Arabic symbols. 

A vertical system of penmanship, or a system having a 
slant to the right, may be used in this and succeeding grades. 

Reading. Sight reading: short sentences and paragraphs, 
based on conversations with pupils, to be read from the 
blackboard ; useof primer. Pupils should not read a sen- 
tence until they have studied it; they should be able to 
— promptly and to pronounce correctly at least 300 
words. 

Sounds of letters.— While the word or other sight method 
is being employed for teaching the reading of sentences, 
daily lessons should be given on the sounds of single letters 
and combinations of letters. These exercises should be used 
as a drill in articulation and as a preparation for reading. 
The first sounds taught should be such as are (1) easily 
made, (2) easily prolonged without alteration in character, 
and (8) common to many words in the vocabulary of the 
child; for example, s, m, l, f, a, e, 0. The combinations 
should be such as are (1) easily learned as wholes, and (2) 
use“ul for reading; for example, ing, ight. Letters, the 
sounds of which have been taught, should be combined with 
words sa as wholes to form new words; for example, 
f combined with at, in, ill. 

As a preparation for the recognition and pronunciation of 
new words, the teacher should slowly sound words which the 
pupils will recognize by ear. Words taught by the phonic 
method should be introduced into the sentence reading very 
gradually so that the expression may not suffer. The use of 
diacritical marks as a help to reading is optional. 

Reading to the pupils.—The teacher’s general aim should 
be (1) to develop an interest in reading; (2) to cultivate 
the imagination ; (3) to present a model of expression, and 
(4) to create ideals of right living. 

The selections may include the longer nursery rhymes, 
such as ‘‘Mother Hubbard,’’ ‘‘Cock Robin,’’ etc.; simple 
stories of child life ; anecdotes of animals ; the simpler folk 
stories, such as ‘‘The Three Bears’’; and selections from 
such books as Poulsson’s ‘‘In the Child’s World.’’ 

Ethical lessons and use of library books. See introductory 
notes. 

Memorizing. At least four lines of poetry per week, or 


Reading to 
Use of 
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Composition. See preceding grade. The correct forms of 
a few of the incorrect expressions common to the class 
should be made the bases of oral drills. 

Penmanship. Free-arm movements; as in the preceding 
grade, with special attention to small letters taught singly 
and in combination ; copying, as in the preceding grade, wit 
special attention to the formation of small letters in short 
words and in easy sentences. Each pupil should practice 
writing his name from the teacher’s ey 

Reading. Sentences and paragraphs founded on the other 
work of the grade should be read from the blackboard. 
Several books of first reader grade should be used; the 
easier parts of all should be read before the more difficult 
parts of any, At least 300 words in addition to those pre- 
viously. learned should be promptly recognized and correctly 
pronounced. 

Phonic exercises. —Review of the sounds of the preceding 
— ; daily drill on additional sounds of letters and of com- 

inations of letters taught as wholes. Ear training as in 
the preceding grade. As the pupils’ perception of the blend- 
ing of sounds to form words grows quicker and clearer, the 
words occurring in the reading matter should be recognized 
as far as possible by sounds. The names of all the letters 
of the alphabet should be learned and recited in order. 

Reading to the pupils.—See preceding grade. The selec- 
tions may include simple narrative poems, such as ‘‘ Who 
Stole the Bird’s Nest?’’ ‘‘The Owl and the Pussy Cat,’’ 
etc.; stories of familiar animals ; and the simpler of Ander- 
sen’s and Grimm’s tales, such as ‘‘The Pine Tree,’’ ‘‘The 
Straw, the Coal, and the Bean.’’ 

Ethical lessons and use of library books. See introductory 
notes. 

Memorizing. At least four lines of poetry per week, or 
an equivalent amount of prose, should be memorized by 


— pupil. The selections may be made from the follow- 
ing list : 

The Sunbeams : ‘ ‘ : Poulsson 

Over in the Meadow. ; : Wadsworth 

Hush ! the Waves are Rolling In . Old Gaelic Lullaby. 
What Does Little Birdie Say? ; Tennyson 

The Bab : p ‘ - MacDonald 

The Golden Rule New England Primer. 
Robin Redbreast . : ‘ Allingham 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star Taylor 

Nonsense Alphabet Lear 


Mother Goose Jingles: Sing a Song of Sixpence, I Saw a 
Ship a-Sailing, I Had a Little Sister, Peter Piper, The 
House that Jack Built, Little Nancy Etticoat, Thirty White 
Horses, As I Went thru the Garden Gap, etc. 

(To be continued next week. ) 


EXPON 
What Can We Do for You? 

THE JOURNAL wants to be of service to any one in the 
educational field needing its aid. We know that we 
give $10 in value to every subscriber for the $2 received; 
we mean to. Can we aid you to obtain a better paying 
situation? Can we furnish you with the names of man- 
ufacturers of typewriters, pianos, or school furniture? 
Do you want plans for a new school building? 

You may not want us to do anything; we want you, any- 
way, to aid us. We want you to send us the news from your 
part of the field. You can send us marked copies of 
papers containing notices of meetings, addresses, elec- 
tions, appointments, deaths, etc. Be sure to do this. 
We want to know what is being done in your section of 
the country. 





an equivalent amount of prose should be memorized by every 


pupil. The selections may be made from the following list : 
Little Pussy . - ; a , Taylor. 

The Dewdrop P , ; . Sherman. 

Who Has Seen the, Wind ? A Rossetti. 

Sleep, Baby, Sleep (2{stanzas) . From the German. 
The Rain is Raining all Around Stevenson. 

The Wind Stevenson. 


Boats Sail on the Rivers . i i Rossetti. 

Mother Goose Rhymes: Humpty Dumpty, Little Bo- 
Peep, Mistress Mary, Little Boy Blue, Little Jack Horner, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Rockaby, Baby, On the Tree Top; 
Rockaby, Baby; Thy Cradle is Green; This Little Pig Went 
to Market, ete. 

Grade IB. 


Composition. —Conversation and oralfreproduction. 

Penmanship. —Free-arm movements ; copying ; practice by 
pupils in writing their own names. 

Reading. — Phonic exercises; sentences and paragraphs 
read from the blackboard and readers. Reading to the 
pupils. Ethical lessons. Use of library books. 

Memorizing.—Prose and poetry. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The department of public instruction 
of New York state has established a 
teachers’ bureau. It will provide schools 
with teachers and will find positions for 
teachers without fee to the parties con- 
cerned. 


The next general examination for the 
New York state and county service will 
be held September 12, 1903. The posi- 
tions include a teacher for the western 
house of refuge, at Albion, N. Y. 


William Smith, a millionaire nursery- 
man, of Geneva, N. Y., will found an in- 
stitution, to be known as the William 
Smith College for Women. It will oc- 
cupy a tract of thirty acres in one of the 
most beautiful sections in the outskirts 
of the city. The plans call for one build- 
ing to cost $150,000. Besides giving 
largely to public institutions in Geneva, 
se Smith maintains the Smith observa- 

ry. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE, Mo.—Prof. W. H. 
Lynch, for many years principal of the 
Mountain Grove academy, has been 
called to the superintendency of the 
schools of Salem, this state, and he bas 
accepted. This is going back to a posi- 
tion which Professor Lynch occupied for 
twelve years previous to his coming to 
Mountain Grove. His loss will bedeeply 
felt here, but Salem is to be congratu- 
lated. The sixteenth congressional dis- 
trict of Missouri is under Professor 
Lynch’s special charge as Assistant State 
Manager of the N. E. A. 


Mr. David E. Cloyd has been elected 
superintendent of the schools of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. He is thirty-eight years of 
age and is a native of Missouri. He was 
graduated from the Warrensburg, Mo., 
State Normal school in 1887, and later 
from the University of Minnesota. He 
has been high school principal, superin- 
tendent of schools, and was for a time in 
the real estate business. 

_Mr. Cloyd goes to Wheeling with the 
highest possible recommendations, and 
will undoubtedly do great things for the 
schools of that city. 


The report of Supt. B. B. Jackson, 
Superior, Wis., recently submitted to the 
board of education, shows the schools of 
that city to be in very prosperous condi- 
tion. Night schools were opened two 
years ago and they have proved of great 
benefit. A new and metd needed school 
building has been erected this past year, 
and several entertainments have been 
given, the proceeds of which have been 
employed in school decoration. Manual 
training, the school savings bank, and 
the Young Citizens’ League are features 
of the school work. 


The Earl of Rosebery has written to 
the chairman of the London County 
council submitting a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a great institution for ad- 
vanced scientific and technical education, 
at acost of $1,500,000. Lord Rosebery 
asks for an annual grant of $150,000 for 
the maintainance of the institution, and 
the whole scheme depends on securing 
this. In his letter submitting the pro- 
position Lord Rosebery says: ‘‘ It is short 
of scandalous that our ambitious youths 
should be obliged to resort to the United 
States and Germany for technical train- 
ing.”’ He points out that English indus- 
tries are suffering in consequence of the 
neglect of this important branch of edu- 
cation in the United Kingdom. 


_ Prin. W. H. Benedict, of Elmira, N. Y., 
is president and chief promoter of the 
annual reunion of the Benedict family, of 


which there are many representatives in 
this country. The second reunion of the 
Benedicts was held at Elmira this week. 


The connection of Supt. Edward C. 
Elliott with the schools of Leadville, Col., 
ceases the first of September. Mr. 
Elliott writes that Mr. Fred P. Austin, 
formerly principal of the Ninth street 
school, will assume the duties of the 
superintendent. 


The Rev. George D. Booth, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has been elected president 
of King’s college, Bristol, Tenn., in 
place of Dr. George J. Ramsey, of Rich- 
mond, Va., resigned. ; 


A neat booklet of the Lyon county, 
Kans., public schools, Mary McCreary, 
superintendent, has been received. It 
contains a brief course of study suitable 
for rural schools, a list of county and 
township associations, and a complete 
list of the district officers of the county. 


The board of trustees and faculty of 
Muskingum college are planning great 
things for the institution. Two new pro- 
fessors have been added, both chosen 
with special reference to the positions 
which they are to occupy and their influ- 
ence upon the student body. The board 
has been exceedingly fortunate in secur- 
ing the’ services of Prof. A. H. Wright, 
as substitute professor of natural sciences. 
He is a graduate of Washington and 
Jefferson college, class of ’98. Since 
graduation he has had five years of prac- 
tical experience in high school work. 
Howard McDonald is the other new pro- 
fessor. He will have charge of German, 
and will also do some work in the depart- 
ments of Greek and history. 


Ainsworth & Company, of Chicago, 
have purchased the plates, stock, and 
good will of the Vaile Dime Literature 
series, formerly published by E. O. 
Vaile, of Oak Park, IIl.; also the Classic 
Literature series, and the Biographical 
series, formerly ec mgeeer by the Wyatt 
Company, of Buffalo and Chicago. They 
have merged these books in the Lake- 
side Classic series, commencing with No. 
60 and extending to No. 92, a full set of 
which will be sent on application. The 
new owners of these series will attend 
promptly to any correspondence from 
former patrons. 


An Academic Conference. 


Northwestern university will shortly 
issue a call for a national conference 
upon important problems connected with 
our system of secondary education. This 
invitation to participate will be sent to 
the principals of leading high schools, 
academies, and seminaries thruout the 
country. 

The conference will be in many respects 
aunique one. It will not deal with the 
problem of teaching arithmetic or algebra 
or Latin or Greek, nor with the best 
methods of integrating the branches of 
study which constitute the curriculum ; 
nor will it discuss the respective merits 
of the classics and modern languages as 
means of liberal culture. The interest 
will be concentrated upon what may be 
called the broader elements of states- 
manship involved in the organization of 
a national system of secondary educa- 
tion. 

The conference will deal with such 

uestions as: The relation of the en- 

owed academy, the private high school 
and the seminary and the private pre- 
paratory school to the public high school 
as an essential element in the general 
scheme of secondary schools. It will 
raise the question of the proper relation 
between the high school and the college, 
namely, whether the high school should 


be considered primarily as a preparatory 
school for the college and university, or 
whether it should be regarded as an inde- 
pendent institution with its own ends and 
aims, and if the latter be the true view, 
whether the college should adapt itself 
frankly to this situation and accept the 
curriculum which the high school works 
out as most suitable for its purposes asa 
satisfactary preparation for the college 
and university. 

The discussion of these and similar 
topics will make this conference a unique 
one, and make it of far more general 

ublic interest than the ordinary meet- 
ing of teachers to discuss strictly peda- 
gogical questions. 

The following is a list of topics sug- 
gested : 


1. In view of the remarkable and 
ever-increasing growth of the public 
high school, what is the place of the 
private high school or endowed academy 
in our system of education ? 

2. Is it desirable that the public high 
school should assume any responsibility 
for the moral and religious training of 
its pupils ? and, if so, what is possible and 
advisable in this matter? 

3. .Should the public high school be 
looked upon primarily as a school to pre- 

are young men and women for the col- 
ege and university? or should it be 
viewed as an independent school with 
its own important ends and aims, to 
which preparation for higher institutions 
must be strictly secondary. 

4, Ifthe latter is the correct view, 
what is the effect of the system of 
accredited schools adopted by the state 
universities in the Mississippi valley ? 
Does not this system tend to subordinate 
the high school and force it into the posi- 
tion of a mere preparatory school for 
these institutions ? 

5. If this view of the independent 
character of the high school is a correct 
one, should the college frankly recognize 
the altered situation and accept A cur- 
riculum which the high school works out 
as suitable for its purposes as also suit- 
ale preparation for the college and uni- 
versity ? 

6. Should the public high schools 
adept the policy of dropping Greek as a 
required or optional study in the high 
school course, relegating this subject en- 
tirely to the college and university, thus 
putting it, in a sense, in the same cate- 
gory with Hebrew and similar lan- 
guages ? 

7. Incase this plan is adopted, should 
the private high school and endowed 
academy and seminary follow the same 
system? or should they attempt to re- 
serve for Latin and Greek their tradi- 
tional place of importance in the prepar- 
atory work ? 

8. If the academy, including the pri- 
vate high school and other preparatory 
schools, should insist on maintaining 
Greek, what would be the effect upon its 
future development of such a distinct 
separation from the functions and ideals 
of the public high school ? 

9. Does it lie in the interest of our 
high schools and academies to imitate the 
social features of the college, including 
the fraternity system? If not, how can 
headway be made against the increasing 
encroachment of social demands upon the 
serious work of the high school ? 

10. Is it feasible to arouse that par- 
ticular kind of interest in the public 
= school supported by taxation which 
will lead public-spirited citizens to con- 
tribute to the better equipment and more 
adequate support of these schools as they 
now contribute to the maintenance of the 
academies and seminaries ? 
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The pupils of Vacation School 135, 
corner of 5lst street and list avenue, 
Katkarine W. Terry, principal, received 
visitors on Tuesday, August 11, from 
9.30 to 12 o’clock. The visitors were 
personally conducted by English, Dutch, 
and Indian (Manhattan tribe) guides. 


Readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will 
learn with deep sorrow of the death of 
Mrs. Charlotte H. Packard, which oc- 
curred on the morning of Tuesday, July 
21, at Great Barrington, Mass., where 
she was spending the summer. - She had 
been in feeble health for several years, 
yet the end came very suddenly. Fun- 
eral services were held at Great Barring- 
ton on Thursday, July 23, Rev. Henry 
Preserved Smith, of Amherst college, 
ge The interment was in the 
family plot at Middleville, near Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, where Mrs. Packard 
was born fifty-seven years ago. She is 
survived by one daughter. 

Mrs. Packard was the widow of S. S. 
Packard, with whom she co-operated for 
many years in the conduct of the Packard 
Commercial school, foundei by him in 
1858, and after her husband’s death she 
assumed the entire management of this 
renowned institution, carrying on the 
work with untiring energy and rare 
ability. She took a keen interest in all 
matters pertaining to education, culture, 
and the betterment of human kind. She 
was a prominent member of Sorosis and 
one of the founders of the Business 
Women’s elub. 

The National Academy of Design will 
hold its seventy-ninth annual exhibition 
at the Fine Arts galleries, 215 West 57th 
St., early in January, 1904. 

The board of education has been asked 
to forward to the board of estimate at 
once, the money necessary to house pro- 
perly 70,000 school children which the 
city, with its present accommodations, 
will be unable to care for when the 
schools re-open. The necessary appro- 
priation will be made, and additional 
buildings will be leased and properly 
fitted and equipped before the date for 
opening the schools. 

The public schools of New York city 
will open for the fall term on Sept. 7. 


J ~~ Lambert has denied the applica- 
tion of Principal Cusack, of Brooklyn, for 
a writ of mandamus to compel the board 
of education to appoint him principal of 
an evening high school. Mr. Cusack 
claimed that under a decision of the court 
of ph er he was on the preferred list 
and should have been appointed in prefer- 
ence to Principals Clark and Raine. The 
case may be appealed. 


An examination of applicants for ad- 
mission tothe training schools for teach- 
ers of New York will be conducted by 
the city superintendent of schools, begin- 
ning Jan. 11, 1904,at9a.M. Applicants 
who have completed in the city high 
schools a four-year course, embracing 
the subjects required by the state super- 
intendent, will be examined in their re- 
spective high schools. Applicants who 
have completed similar courses in other 
institutions, approved by the state super- 
intendent, wilt The examined in the New 
York training school for teachers, 119th 
street, near Second avenue, Manhattan, 
and in the Brooklyn training school for 
teachers, Prospect Place near Nostrand 
avenue. All such applicants should ap- 
pear in either of said schools at 3 P. M., 
December 24, to make formal application 
and to file certificates from principals. 


Exhibit of Summer School 
Work. 


It has been practically decided that the 
exhibit of the New York board of educa- 
tion at the St. Louis exposition next year 


will be mainly devoted to the summer 
school work. Ten thousand dollars has 
been placed at the disposal of the board 
for the preparation of the exhibit, and 
by devoting the larger part of this sum 
to one branch of the work of the board 
it will be possible to present a more com- 
plete exhibit. The plan which will prob- 
ably be decided upon will be to present a 
complete review of the results of the 
innovation since its inauguration in the 
local schools up to and including the work 
of the present summer. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
work of each year be exhibited by itself, 
as one of the best means of showing the 
— of the summer education idea. 

rom the summer schools of the first 
year the idea has spread until this year 
there are vacation schools, vacation play- 
grounds, vacation piers, open-air play- 
grounds, roof kindergartens and play- 
grounds, and swimming baths, in all of 
which there has been a steady increase 
in attendance which has justified the 
gradual extension of the system. 

There is ar nothing more remark- 
able in recent educational history than 
the development of the vacation school 
and a. During the present 
summer between 75,000 and 100,000 chil- 
dren have been in attendance. The aim 
of the exhibit at St. Louis will be, not 
only to show the work done, but to prove 
that the public summer schools can be 
conducted successfully and to lead other 
cities to adopt the idea. 


Examination for License No. 1. 
, INO. 1. 


An examination of applicants for 
License No. 1, whose eligibility is deter- 
mined by the requirements stated here- 
inafter, will be conducted by the board 
of examiners in accordance with the fol- 
lowing scheme: 

A written examination in the history 
and principles of education and methods 
of teaching will be held at the hall of the 
board of education, Park avenue and 
Fifty-ninth street, Manhattan, January 
Tand January 8, 1904, beginning at 9.M., 
and a written examination in academic 
subjects will be held during the week, 
beginning January 4, 1904. (A _ descrip- 
tive circular regarding the academic ex- 
amination may be obtained at the office 
of the city superintendent of schools. ) 

An oral examination will be given at 
the call of the board of examiners, and 
will include tests in elementary school 
subjects, including constructive work 
and drawing, physical training, music, 
and (except for men) sewing. 

In lieu of the academic examination 
set by the city superintendent of schools 
for admission to the training schools, 
applicants required to take an academic 
examination may take the academic ex- 
amination set by the New York state su- 
perintendent of public instruction for a 
state life certificate, or by the college 
entrance examination board of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland for entrance to 
college. . 

In the written and the oral examina- 
tions the applicant must show ability to 
use the English language correctly. 

With the exceptions hereinafter men- 
tioned (see section IV.), persons at least 
eighteen years of age and less than 
thirty-six years, who are eligible in ac- 
cordance with the following require- 
ments, will be admitted to the examina- 
tion: 

1. To be eligible for the examination 
women applicants must have one of the 
following qualifications: 

(a) (1) Graduation from a high school 
or academy having a course of study of 
not less than four years, or graduation 
prior to September 1, 1899, from a high 
school or academy having a course of 
study of not less than three years, ap- 


proved by the state superintendent of 
ublic instruction; and (2) graduation 
Soote a school or class for the professional 
training of teachers having a course of 
study of not less than two years, con- 
sisting of seventy-six weeks, approved 
(for city licenses) by the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, or, in lieu 
of such graduation, graduation from a 
school or class for the professional train- 
ing of teachers having a course of study 
of one year, approved (for city licenses) 
by the same authority, together with 
successful experience in teaching for one 
year of not less than thirty-eight weeks. 
(Graduates of me training schools who 
entered prior to March 1, 1902, shall be 
prern ¢ as eligible for License No. 1 on 
completion of the courses begun by 
them.) ; 

(6) Graduation from a professional 
course of two years in anormal school, 
approved by the state superintendent of 
suniie instruction, after graduation from 
an approved four years’ high school 
course, together with (1) the passing of 
an academic examination set by the city 
superintendent of schools for admission 
to the training schools, or of an academic 
examination set by the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, or by the 
college entrance examination board of 
the ‘Middle States and Maryland for 
entrance to college, or the passing of 
other examination satisfactory to the 
board of examiners, or (2) one year’s 
successful experience in teaching. (Grad- 
uates of a state normal school situated 
within the city of New York who entered 
prior to March 1, 1902, shall be exempt 
from academic examination. ) 

(c) Graduation from a four years’ nor- 
mal school course, approved by the state 
superintendent of public instruction, to- 
gether with two years’ successful experi- 
ence in teaching. : 

(d) Graduation from a_ satisfactory 
normal school or training school course of 
not less than two years, after graduation 
from a satisfactory high school, together 
with not less than three years’ successful 
experience in teaching. ; 

(e) Five years’ successful experience 
in teaching, together with the passing of 
an academic examination set by the city 
superintendent of schools for admission 
to training schools, or by the state super- 
intendent of public instruction fora state 
life certificate, given since 1892, or by 
the college entrance exam‘nation board 
of the Middle States and Maryland for 
admission to college, or the passing of 
other academic examination approved by 
the board of examiners. 

(f) Graduation from a normal college 
located within the city of New York, 
authorized by law to grant degrees, and 
——« by the state superintendent of 
public instruction for the professional 
training of teachers. a 

II. To be eligible for the examination 
men applicants must have one of the fol- 
lowing qualifications: ; 

(g) Graduation from a college or uni- 
versity recognized by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York, to- 
gether with (1) the completion of a ped- 
agogical course of at least one year sat- 
isfactory to the city superintendent of 
schools, or, (2) three years’ successful 
experience in teaching. 

(h) Graduation from one of the train- 
ing schools of the city of New York, or 
from a state normal school located within 
the city of New York, provided admission 
to such school took place prior to March 

’ 

A certificate of physical fitness made 
after examination by one of the physi- 
cians of the board of education will be 
required in the case of each applicant. 
No person will be licensed who has not 
been vaccinated within eight years, un- 
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less the examining physician recommends 
otherwise. 

IV. No woman will be admitted to this 
examination who took the examination 
for License No. 1, held in May or June, 
1903, and received a mark of less than 50 
per cent.; no man will be admitted who 
received a mark of less than 60 per cent. 

V. No person will be admitted to this 
examination who will not be ready to 
accept an appointment, when offered, 
and who will not, if required, signa decla- 
ration to that effect. 


Special Subjects in High Schools. 


An examination of applicants for 
licenses to teach certain subjects in high 
schools of the city of New York will be 
held October 12 and 13, 1903, beginning 
at 9:30 A.M, at the board of education 
building, Manhattan. Oral examinations 
will be given at the call of the board of 
examiners. Each applicant’s record will 
be considered in making up his mark on 
the oral examination. 

This examination will be limited to 
applicants (men or women only, where 
so indicated below) for licenses as cleri- 
cal assistants, laboratory assistants, and 
for junior or assistants’ licenses to teach 
the subjects named in the following 
schedule. The written examination of 
each applicant will include the science of 
education anc the subject to be taught; 
except that applicants for licenses as 
clerical or laboratory assistants will be 
exempted from the examination in the 
science of education, and will be exam- 
ined respectively in (a) stenography, 
typewriting, English grammar and com- 
position, and office work, or (b) labora- 
tory practice, physics, and chemistry. 

Biology and physiology. 

Bookbinding. 

Commercial branches (arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, mercantile law and proced- 
ure, history, and geography of com- 
merce). 

Drawing (charcoal, water color, de- 
—“ mechanical drawing, history of 
art). 

Economics (principles and history of 
economics). 

Elocution (grammar, rhetoric, litera- 
ture, elocution). 

English (grammar, 
ture). 

Mathematics—men only—(algebra, ge- 
trigonometry, analytics, calcu- 
us 


rhetoric, litera- 


Mechanical drawing (projection and 
mechanical drawing; may 

French (grammar, translation, prose 
composition, history of the literature). 

German (as in French). 

Latin—men only—(as in French). 

Machine work (metal working. ) 

Physical training. 

Printing (type-setting, machine and 
case; proof-reading). 

Sewing and dressmaking. 

Sewing and millinery. 

Stenography and typewriting (stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, grammar, composi- 
tion, business forms). 

Woodwork (science and practice of 
shop work, mechanical drawing, elemen- 
~~ geometry). 

ach applicant must show ability to 
use the English ee correctly, both 
in writing and in speech. 

The examination in each subject will 
include questions on the methods of 
teaching such subject. 

No person is eligible for a license for 
service in the high schools of New York 
city who is not over twenty-one and less 
than forty-one years of age. 

Each applicant must have one of the 
following qualifications: 

1. CLERICAL ASSISTANT. —Graduation 
from a satisfactory high school or insti- 
tution of equal or higher rank, and two 
years’ satisfactory experience in office 
work subsequent to such graduation. 

2. LABORATORY ASSISTANT. —Gradua- 
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tion from a college or university recog- 
nized by the Regents (or from an equiva- 
lent institution) and the completion of 
satisfactory courses in physics and chem- 
istry, and in practical mechanics. 

8. JUNIOR TEACHER. —Graduation from 
a college or university recognized by the 
Regents, together with the completion 
of a satisfactory pedagogical course of 
at least one year, or one year’s satisfac- 
tory experience in teaching in secondary 
schools. 
mentioned must amount to at least 210 
hours, of which 90 may have been in 
logic and psychology. 

4. ASSISTANT TEACHER.—One of the 
following: (a) Graduation from a college 
or university recognized by the Regents, 
and not less than three years’ satisfac- 
tory experience as a teacher or as a lab- 
oratory assistant in secondary schools or 
in colleges. One year of satisfactory 
post graduate work resulting in a degree 
may be accepted in lieu of one year of 
the required experience in teaching. For 
applicants to teach commercial branches, 
or stenography and typewriting, satis- 
factory experience in business, not ex: 
ceeding two years in duration, may be 
accepted in lieu of an equal period in 
teaching. 

(b) Graduation from a college or uni- 
versity recognized by the Regents and 
two years’ satisfactory post-graduate 
work in the subject in which the appli- 
cant seeks a license and in the science of 
education, and one year of satisfactory 
experience in teaching in colleges or in 
secondary schools, which year of experi- 
ence must not be concurrent with said 
post-graduate work. For applicants to 
teach commercial branches, or stenogra- 
phy and typewriting, one year of satis- 
factory experience in business may be 
accepted in lieu of the one year of teach- 
ing. 

(c) Graduation from a college or uni- 
versity recognized by the Regents and 
five years’ satisfactory experience in 
teaching, at least two of which shall 
have been in high schools or in the last 
two years of the New York city public 
elementary schools. For applicants for 
license to teach commercial subjects, or 
stenography and typewriting, satisfac- 
tory experience in business, not to ex- 
ceed three years, may be accepted year 
for year in lieu of any part of the re- 
quired experience in teaching. 

(d) Seven years’ satisfactory experi- 
ence in teaching, at least two of which 
shall have been in the last two years of 
the New York city public elementary 
schools, and the completion of satisfac- 
tory university or college courses in the 
subject in which the applicant seeks a 
license, and in the science of education. 
The courses here mentioned must amount 
to at least 120 hours, of which 30 must 
have been in the science of education. 
For applicants for license to teach com- 
mercial subjects, satisfactory experience 
in business, not to exceed four years, 
may be accepted year for year in lieu of 
any part of the required experience in 
teaching. 

All documents submitted as evidence 
of scholarship, training, or experience 
must be originals and must be accompa- 
nied by duplicate copies. These should 
be submitted on the first day of the ex- 
amination. 

Applicants must report for physical 
examination to one of the physicians au- 
thorized by the board of education, and 
must, unless the examining physician 
recommends otherwise, be vaccinated. 


Teacher of Physical Training. 

A written examination for license as 
teacher of physical training in elemen- 
tary schools will be held Oct. 19 and 20, 
1903, commencing at 9:30 A.M., at the 
hall of the board of education. An oral 
and practical examination will be given 
at the call of the board of examiners, 
Applicants coming from a distance will 
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be examined orally on Tuesday, October 
20. The oral examination will include a 
practical test with a class in Vg ond 
training; applicants should provide them- 
selves with gymnasium suits. : 
No person will be eligible for this li- 
cense whose age on October 19, 1903, is 
under eighteen or over thirty-five years. 
Under this provision an applicant will be 
regarded as eligible up to and including 
the day preceding his thirty-sixth birth- 
a 


y. 
Each applicant must have the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

(a) Graduation from a satisfactory high 
school or institution of equal or higher 
rank, or an equivale::t academic training, 
or the passing of an academic examina- 
tion; (6) the completion of a satisfactory 
course of professional training of at least 
two years in physical training; (c) three 
years’ experience in teaching physical 
training, which three years must not in- 
clude the two years devoted to profes- 
sional training; or six years’ experience 
as a class teacher teaching physical train- 
ing a satisfactory portion of the time, 
which six years may be inclusive of the 
years devoted to professional training. 

The written examination will be upon 
(a) applied anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene; (b) systems of physical educa- 
tion; (c) — games; (d) the prin- 
ciples and the practice of physical train- 
ing, including principles of education, 
methods of instruction, and class man- 
agement. 

All documents submitted as evidence 
of scholarship, training, or experience, 
must be originals, and must be accompa- 
niel by duplicate copies. The filing of 
such documents is optional. No diplomas 
will be received, except in cases where 
the institution is no longer in existence. 

No applicant will be licensed who does 
not pass satisfactorily a physical exami- 
nation, to be conducted by one of the 
physicians authorized by the board of 
education. For applicants from a dis- 
tance of 75 miles or more the physical 
examination will be held on October 19 
and 20; for all other applicants a special 
call will be issued. No person will be 
licensed who has not been vaccinated 
within eight years, unless the examining 
physician recommends otherwise. 


Kindergarten License. 

A written examination of applicants 
for license as kindergarten teachers in 
New York city will be held Oct. 7 and 8, 
1903, beginning 9 A.M., at the hall of the 
board of education, and an oral examina- 
tion for such license will be held at the 
call of the board of examiners. 

Persons at least eighteen years of age 
and less than thirty-five years, who are 
eligible in accordance with the following 
requirements, will be admitted to the ex- 
amination. 

To be eligible for license as kindergar- 
ten teacher the applicant must have one 
of the following qualifications: 

(a) Graduation from a satisfactory 
high school or institution of equal or 
higher rank, or an equivalent academic 
training, or the passing of an academic 
examination, and the completion of a 
satisfactory course of professivnal train- 
ing of at least two years, one of which 
has been devoted to the principles and 
practice of the kindergarten. 

(b) Graduation from a satisfactory 
high school or institution of equal or 
higher rank, or an equivalent academic 
training, or the passing of an academic 
examination; and the completion of a 
satisfactory course of professional train- 
ing of at least one year in the principles 
and practice of the kindergarten, fol- 
lowed by two years’ successful experi- 
ence in kindergarten teaching. 

All applicants must pass written and 
oral examinations embracing the follow- 
ing subjects: 

(a) Theory and practice of kindergar- 
ten teaching; (b) free-hand drawing; (c) 
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ADVANCEMENT IN DEDAGOGY 


Hints to Reading Circles, Teachers’ Meetings, and Students of Education 
A NEW ERA UPON US ; 


The teacher should aim at self-improvement. 
education. 


More effective work is demanded of teachers to-day than ever before. 


Especially should he have a knowledge of the science and art of 


Greater appreciation and better 


pay for services will follow as the result of better qualification of teachers for their work. 


WHAT «EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS” IS 


Influenced by the many inquiries from teachers who 
asked how they could advance in the knowledge of edu- 
cation, the publishers, in 1887, issued the magazine 
now known as EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS. This is a handy 
journal that gives a broad and 
clear knowledge of the principles 
and practice of education. 

It deals with the foundation 
ideas of education. 

It is designed as a text-book on 
sP education for teachers’ meetings 
and reading circles. 

It is planned to promote profes- 
sional knowledge. 

It breathes the spirit of the 
modern normal school. 


THE TEACHER’S COMPENSATION 


The best teachers of the country are desirous of con- 
tinued growth and progress. The Boards of Education 
of New York and Chicago have planned courses of study 
for their teachers, and a large number take these courses 
though they already hold life certificates. To such as 
desire this self-culture and improvement, we have a few 
words to say based upon the following settled principles: 

1. Careful and systematic study is necessary in order 
to master the subject of education. 

2. Associations, such as Reading Circles well organ- 
ized and conducted, are a great help to teachers in study- 
ing education. In union there is encouragement, inspira- 
tion, and intellectual help. The Circle may be small; 
we have known successful ones of only two or three 
members. They are much better if not too large. They 
should meet regularly—if possible, once a week. 

3. There should be a fixed course of study pursued. 
It should not be supposed that the great subject of edu- 
cation can be mastered in one or two seasons; it will re- 
quire a life-long study, but if a right beginning is made, 
the problems that arise in the future can be easily solved. 

HOW TO PROCEED 

Many teachers, feeling the need of doing something, 
buy a book and read it at odd times. This is the method 
pursued by the majority. Some good does undoubtedly 
result from this, but no man becomes a lawyer or a 
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physician in this way. Jf teachers would make their 
calling a profession, they must go about it in a profes- 
sional way. 

The best way is to fix upon a well-chosen course of 
study and pursue this steadily; if possible, do something 
every day. There must be enough done to make a deep 
and permanent impression; casual reading will not ac- 
complish this. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
is designed for those who are desirous of giving steady 
and continuous thought to the subject of education. It 
is made of convenient size; it is supposed that the 
earnest teacher will not use it like a newspaper or maga- 
zine, but keep it at hand and turn to it again and again. 


_It is designed to be an authoritative help on Pedagogy. 


The really successful teacher must be thoroughly 
equipped in every way. To have a thorough knowledge 
of the branches is not enough in these days. The 
teacher must be saturated with educational ideas. The 
heart must be full as well as the head. 

To the teacher who seeks advancement, EDUCA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a power; for those who 
simply mean to hear classes, to be routinists, it will seem 
to be dry and useless. It has helped thousands of 
earnest, thoughtful teachers to comprehend the great 
and ever growing science of education. Those now oc- 
cupying very important places testify with pleasure to 
the help they have derived from it. 

COURSES OF STUDY 

With EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS as basis, 
we give ten practical courses of study for teachers who 
wish to take up systematic study in Reading Circles 
or Teachers’ Meetings. A list of these will be sent on 
application. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is designed in 
itself to furnish a systematic, progressive, and practical 
course of study for students of Education. 

It gives a broad knowledge of professional science, 

It stimulates thought and investigation. 

It inspires enthusiasm. 

It leads to self-culture and professional interest. 

It is issued ten numbers each year. 

It is convenient in size. 

Its price is within the reach of all. 

It contains each year nearly 1,000 pages of interesting and 
valuable educational reading matter. 


Recent Commendations. 


Dr. A. E. Maltby, Principal Slippery Ro k Normal School, Pa., 
writes: ‘‘The new form of Educational Foundations is certainly a reat 
improvement, and the contents and outline of work seem particularly 
attractive.” 

Principal W. E. Chancellor, Bloomfield. N. J., writes: 
lighted with the new Educational Foundations.” 

Superintendent Livingstone McCartney, Henderson, Ky., says: 

.‘ Let me congratulate you upon the greatly improved form and con- 
gents of Educational Foundations. You are making a noble effort for 
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the uplifting of the teachers of this country, and this is one of the best 
features of your work.”’ 


Rev. M. W. Graham, American College, Bogota, Colombia, South 
America, says: ‘I have a high opinion of Educational * oundations. 
Its solid character and varied contents are a constant satisfaction.” 


J.D. Graham, Pasadena, California, writes: “* Please allow me to 
compliment you upon the new form of Educational Foundations. It is 
one of the most useful of the many educationa) publications.” 


*,* Full particulars of editorial plans for the year, ten different courses of study, etc., on appli- 
We can also send our 148-page Teachers’ Catalog, describing the largest and best list 
of books and aids for teachers, free. 


SPECIAL OFFER In order to place this unique magazine in the hands of 


new readers, we will send it one year ($1.50) and Dr. 
Edward R. Shaw’s SCHOOL DEVICES (in paper cover—usual price in cloth 
cover, $1.25), until October 1, 1903, for only $1.00. 
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singing and piano playing; (d) physical 
exercises appropriate for the kindergar- 
ten. 

A certificate of physical fitness made 
after examination by one of the physi- 
cians of the board of education will be 
required in the case of each applicant. 
No person will be licensed who has not 
been vaccinated within eight years, un- 
less the examining physician recommends 
otherwise. 


Drawing and Constructive Work. 


An examination of applicants for 
licenses as special teachers of drawing 
and constructive work, New York city, 
will be held Oct. 21 and 22, 1903, com- 
mencing at 9:30 A.M., at the hall of the 
board of education, Park avenue and 59th 
street, Manhattan, and on such subse- 
quent dates as may be appointed by the 
board of examiners. 

A. No person will be eligible for this 
license whose age is under twenty-one or 
over forty years. 

B. Each applicant must be a graduate 
from a satisfactory high school or insti- 
tution of equal or higher rank, or have 
an equivalent academic training; or, in 
lieu of such graduation or such training, 
the applicant must pass an academic ex- 
amination. 

C. Each applicant must have completed 
a satisfactory course of professional 
training of at least two years in drawing 
and constructive work. 

D. Each applicant must have had three 
years’ experience in teaching, drawing, 
and constructive work, which three years 
must not include the two years devoted 
to professional training; or six years’ 
experience as a class teacher teaching 
drawing and constructive work a satis- 
factory portion of the time, which six 
years may be inclusive of the years de- 
voted to professional training. 

E. Each applicant must pass an exam- 
- ination. The examination will be upon 
(1) Drawing in charcoal from the cast; 
(2) Painting in water colors from still 
life; (8) Drawing in pencil from the 
draped model and from still life; (4) 
Orthographic projection and working 
drawings; (5) Theory and practice of 
manual training, including methods of 
instruction in free-hand and mechanical 
drawing, clay modeling, paper-work, 
color, and design. 

A practical test of ability to teach will 
also form a part of the examination. 


Validity of Licenses. 


In the case of Sprague vs. Maxwell 
Justice Scott has decided that any per- 
son holding a license to teach in the city 
schools, irrespective of the date of issue, 
is entitled to have his name placed on the 
eligible list for a The suit 
was brought by John J. Sprague, who 
holds a principal’s license issued in 1855. 
Since that time he has been principal in 
Staten Island, the Union Free school at 
Rye, N. Y., and has taught in other 
schools. He was not in the New York 
school system when the charter went 
into effect. In his suit Mr. Sprague 
pointed out that, since 1898, it has been 
the duty of the city superintendent to 
keep an eligible list. In June of this 
year he therefore asked Dr. Maxwell to 
place his name on such list, but the city 
superintendent ref to do so unless 
ordered by the courts. 

Justice Scott held it was immaterial 
whether the holder of the license was in 
the school system when the charter went 
into effect or not. This is an extension 
of the Goldie decision, as Goldie has 
always retained his connection with the 
public school system of the city and was 
actually a part of that system when the 
Greater New York charter was enacted, 
whereas the one who brought this suit 
severed his connection with the system 
twenty years ago, and has never since 
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been connected with it in any capacity. 
It appears from the decision that any 
person holding a license to teach in the 
city schools must be placed on the proper 
eligible list in the order of poring d of 
such licenses. An extension of this case 
to other licenses than that of principal 
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would probably establish the validity of 
old licenses, No. 2 or grade A, and wo’ 

require the appointment of the holders of 
such licenses before those on the eligible 


lists under the promotion or subsequent 


licenses. The case will be appealed by 
the board of education. 


Educational New England. 


The name of the old Hillhouse high 
school, New Haven, Conn., has been 
changed. It is now the Orange street 
grammar school. 


At the annual school meeting of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., held last month, there were 
125 persons present, three times the 
usual number. Mr. Charles H. Thomp- 
son was elected member- of the pruden- 
tial committee for three years. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass. —For the first time 
in the history of the city the schools 
have been closed early in June because 
of the cold weather. This necessity 
arose because the boilers were disman- 
tled for inspection. 

Miss M. A. Cogswell has been elected 
third assistant in the Latin school. 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Mr. Charles F. 
Adams, for twenty-nine years instructor 
at the Worcester State Normal school, 
has been elected superintendent of the 
schools of Spencer. For five years Mr. 
Adams was one of the most influential 
members of the Worcester school board. 
He is fifty-five years old, and he has 
taught, at one time or another, eve 
grade from the district, thru the high 
and normal school. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. — Mr. Louis 
Adolphe Coerne has been appointed pro- 
fessor of music in Smith college, to give 
instruction in the history and theory of 
music. He succeeds Dr. B. C. Blodgett, 
who was at the head of the music school 
before it was made a regular depart- 
ment. Prof. Coerne is a native of New- 
ark, N. J., is thirty-three years of age, 
studied music as a child in Stuttgart and 
Paris, and later studied harmony at Har- 
vard. For three years after 1894, he 
was director of the Liedertafel in Buffalo, 
N. Y. He has composed a concerto for 
violin and ’cello, with string orchestra 
accompaniment, thus gaining consider- 
able standing in the musical world. 


DuDLEy, Mass.—Mr. Frank C. John- 
son, one of the teachers in the Mt. Heer- 
mon school at Northfield, has been elected 
principal of Nichols academy, to succeed 
Prof. Alfred G. Collins. Mr. Johnson is 
a native of Perry, Me., fitted for college 
in the Caldis high school, and was grad- 
uated from Dartmouth college in 1897. 


MILLTOWN, ME.—Mr. J. Brooks Suth- 
erland, principal of the high school here 
was accidentally killed on Aug. .5, by 
the discharge ofashot-gun. He had been 
principal for many years and had a high 
reputation as a teacher. He was a mem- 
ber of the order of Masons, and a man of 
much influence in the community. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN.—The new prin- 
cipal of the high school, to commence 
his duties in September, is Mr. A. 
Tibbetts, who has been for some time 
principal of the high school in Newtown. 


NEw HAVEN, CoNnn.-— Yale universit 
announces that the next course of Wil- 
liam Earl Dodge lectures will be given in 
April next by Dr. Andrew D. White, 
lately ambassador to Germany. The 
subject of the lectures is, ‘“The Responsi- 
bility of sy sons Three courses 
have already been delivered under this 
foundation, the first by Justice Brewer, 
of the United States Supreme Court; the 
second by Bishop Potter; and the third, 
last April, by President Hadley. 


The Frye School. 


Prof. L. F. Griffin, for the past two 
and a half years principal of the Frye 
school, Boston, is planning to withdraw 
from active connection with the school 
for a much needed rest. Under his ad- 
ministration, the school has taken im- 
— steps forward, the most notable 

ing its incorporation, and its fine new 
quarters in Boylston Chambers, both 
leading to greater efficiency. Twelve 
young men have entered colleges and 
professional schools from the school 
within a year. 

Prof. Henry K. Rowe, who has been 
teacher of Latin and Greek during the 
past year, becomes — He was 
formerly a teacher in Colby academy, 
New London, N. H., and was Jater at 
Munson. 

Mr. T. P. Farr, for the past twelve 
years principal of the high school at 
Rockland, enters the school in September 
as a teacher of Latin and some other 
studies. He has been a very successful 
teacher at Rockland, and his coming adds 
to the strength of the faculty. 

Captain Max von Lenz, a graduate of 
the Royal military academy, Berlin, and 
long a resident of this country, has been 
engaged as teacher of modern languages. 
He has had large experience in teaching, 
and he will organize aclass in Spanish at 
the opening of the year, in addition to 
the regular classes in French and German. 

The summer term, which opened on 
July 6, has a fair attendance and offers 
excellent facilities for students to make 
up conditions. 


Boston Schools at the World’s 
Fair. 


Boston will make an interesting dis- 

lay of the work of her public schools at 

t. Louis. An appropriation of $3,000 
will be made for this purpose. The ex- 
hibit will be a practical illustration of 
the school system. Upon the exhibit 
sent to Paris in 1900, Boston received two 
grand prizes and a gold medal. The bulk 
of the exhibit to be sent to St. Louis 
will consist of numerous bound volumes 
comprising the actual work of the school 
children from lesson to lesson for a con- 
tinuous period of time. 

The display will embrace the work 
from the lowest grades of the grammar 
schools thru the highschools and the nor- 
mal school. In the grammar grades, 
bound volumes containing language exer- 
cises just as written by the pupils, even 
with the corrections of the teachers, will 
illustrate teaching methods. 'High school 
work will be represented by bound vol- 
umes of papers written by pupils who 
have melon French, German, Greek, 
Latin, French history, physics, chemistry, 
algebra and geometry. The Boston nor- 
mal school will be represented by speci- 
mens of the work done there. An inter- 


M. esting feature of the display will be 


specimens of work from the Mechanic 
arts high school where weaving, dress- 
making and cooking are taught the girls, 
and wood turning, forging and mechani- 
cal drawing, the beys. 





For pimples, blotches, bad complexion, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine to 
take—it has established this fact. 
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BAD BREATH 


“For months I had great trouble with my stomach 
and used all kinds of medicines. My tongue has 
been aan. as green as grass, my breath having 

. Two weeks ago a friend recommended 
Cascarets and after using them I can willingly an 
cheerfully say that they have entirely cured me. 
therefore let you know that I shall recommend 
them to any one suffering from such troubles.” 
Chas. H. Halpun, 109 Rivington St., New York, N.Y. 








Best For 
The Bowels 







SEY WORK WHILE OU Sa 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good 


~] 


Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 506 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St., New York 








The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
spectalty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


FREE 


For 30 days to the readers 
of SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A Fine 


Silber Watch 


or China Tea Set, or Parlor Lamp, 
or Toilet Set, or Watch, and many 
other articles too numerous to 
mention, with an order of 20 lbs. of 
our New Crop 60c. Tea, any 
kind, or 20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertisement 
MUST accompany order. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-38 Vesey St., New York 





















WE PUBLISH 


alarge line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address E, L 
KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York; or 266 
Wabash Ave, Chicago, 116 Summer St., Boston. Send 
ail subscriptions to the New York office. 





Literary Notes. 


Dr. Seeley has completed his ‘* School 
Management ’’ and it will be published 
by Hinds & Noble, of New York, this 
month in ample time for the fall term. 
Dr. Seeley, who is professor of the sci- 
ence and art of education in the state 
normal school at Trenton, N. J., is favor- 
ably known to educators as the author of 
‘‘History of Education’’ and ‘‘ Founda- 
tions of Education. ’’ 


The number of wild animals sold as 
‘to to private families in this country is 

yond belief, but the families gener- 
ally return the beast before long to the 
dealer. A writer on this wild beast 
traffic, in Leslie’s Monthly for July, says 
that one animal dealer, who recently 
sold a lion cub to a lady, received, only 
two months afterwards, a letter from 
her, saying: ‘‘Please come and take 
Kitty away. She has eaten our New- 
foundland dog.”’ 


The School Review for June, an archi- 
tectural number, is beautiful artistically 
and in literary content. ‘‘The Evolution 
of the Little Red School-house,’’ by 
Walter Sargent, of Boston, is excellent 
in every way. 


The Kindergarten Annual, recently 
issued by the C. L. Anderson Publishing 
Company, St. Louis, contains a complete 
list of active teaching kindergartners in 
the Unithd States, its possessions, and 
Canada; also the city and state normal 
schools containing model kindergartens 
or kindergarten training departments. 
It is a useful book for any one interested 
in the kindergarten work to have. 


The International Studio for July opens 
with a colored frontispiece reproduction 
of the painting by G. F. Watts, entitled 
‘A Sorrowing Angel,’’ of which the 
original hangs in the Tate gallery in 
London. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Watts was the first husband of Ellen 
Terry, from whom he was divorced, and 
that he has given his life to his art, but 
for the benefit of his nation rather than 
for his own gain. He has painted por- 
traits of all the leading Englishmen in 

litics, literature, and the arts, during 

is long life of over three score years 
and ten, and this collection he has pre- 
sented to the British National Portrait 
Gallery. 


L. B. Grandy, M.D., Atlanta, Ga., 
says: In my practice antikamnia tablets 
are the remedy for headache and neural- 
gia, some cases yielding to them which 
had heretofore resisted everything else. 
I usually begin with two tablets and then 
give one tablet every hour until relief is 
obtained. A refreshing sleep is often 
produced. There are no disagreeable 
after-effects. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRvuP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS byron OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 





Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease, 
It originates in‘a scrofulous condition of 
tie blood and depends on that condition. 


It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 


Pears 


is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but alsc 
Pears was 








for shaving. 
the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap 


Established over reo years. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





Removes all odor of perspiration. De 

fghetal after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or} 
25¢; Get Menneg’s (the original). Sample Free, 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
















Prospect Hill School 


_ For Girls. 
The individual attention given to 
each pupil has for its aim the 
highest mental and physical de- 
velopment. 
36th year. Graduate, elective, 
and collegd-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Refers by permission to Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 


Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHEOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of tea to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, ——? 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Schermerhorn irranscaeerer 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools, my Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 

Governesses, for every ment of Instruction; Recommends § Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions | 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


GOOD TEACHERS zrein demand IN MINNESOTA. 


Normal and College Graduates who can show a high degree of fitness for supervision or for high 
school, grade, or special teaching will do well to write to us for information. The demand on us 
for good primary, intermediate, and grammar grade teachers is far in excess of our supply. | 

MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied | 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, | 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘* How to Increase | 
Your Salary.” If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching | 
for a small salary. This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries | 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 











Oldest and best known in U.S, Est. 1855. 
Joun OC. RookwEwu, Manager. 


























The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATE- 
RIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalegue sent on application 


NEW YORK 
5 W. 18th Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The cage Translations 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Haif-| New wn  eineiene tee Type— 
Leather Bindin Pio Sides—Price Reduced Good Pape at und—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. ocket— ba, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Ogtatoque Free—\ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 








NEVER SICK 


But always Well, Strong Hearty, Vigorous, 

Goodlooking, full of im, Long-Lived. 

Prosperous and Happy. Free from Drugs 

Sad Dosterr’ Bills. If you would be all this, 
e the 


NEW INTERNAL BATH 


£ NEW, the BEST and ON- 

Y SAFE method of IN- 
TERNS. cleansing, remov- 
ing all the impurities and 
— from the system, cur- 

Constipation and its re- 
oa ts, f iroables, Liver ard 
Kidney trou ies, La Gri if: 
etc. UNLIKE any + iad 
ING SYSTEM used 
matter what ngs are ‘aan 
for health, this also. 
SEND AT ONCE for illus- 
trated booklet, “HE ART 
OF KING W 


with full particulars. 


HEALTH- 
CULTURE 


is the best illustrated maga- 
zine published on bodily de- 
velopment a human cul- 
ture for men, women, and 
children. $1.00 a year, 10 cts. 
a number. It wiil cost you 
but one cent a postal card) 
to get a sample copy and list 
of the best health books and 
appliances ever made. Send 
your address now to 


THE HEALTH-CULTURE CO., 


481 “S.J ’ Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 























LAING’S PLANETARIUM... 


Solves the problems of 
Seen: agit: 
Moon’s Phases, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Write for ~~ particulars 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 
(Dept. G), Detroit, Mich 
BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 
for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the wa 
lishers for copies for examination . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


> 
FRENC 











Shaw’s New Question Book. 


Shaw’s Question Book. By Epwarp R. Suaw. This is the best question book 
for teachers and those preparing to teach ever published, for the following reasons: (1) It is 
authoritative. The author stands high as teacher and educational 
author. (2) It is carefully divided into grades—3rd grade, 2nd grade, 
Py! Ist grade, and professional (for state certificate) grade. The teacher is 

“| impelled to advance ; having studied the 3rd grade questions, the 2nd 
NE grade are naturally taken up. (3) It contains about three thousand 
questions with answers on 77 different branches of study required in 
examinations. A new edition has just been issued, with 
Historical and Geographical Maps brought up to 


date. ; 
PRICE, $1.75; TO TEACHERS, $1.60; Postage, I5c. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO, Publishers and 6{ E. Oth St, N.Y. 


- epecimen will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 











municating with advertisers. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Practically new Remingtons, Caligraphs, 
Smith-Premiers, Hammonds, Yosts, Dens- 
mores, fully guaranteed, only $20 to #50— 
Cost $100, Renting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. 

Free Handsome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Revised American Standard Pitman Short- 
hand Books, arranged for self-instruction. 
CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

243 Broadway, New York. 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 








E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E, 9th St., N.Y 


rn 
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